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Views on 


OST annexations consist of unincor- 
porated residential areas which are 
only partially improved and lack 

some or all municipal services. The resi- 
dents of such areas invariably vote against 
annexation, even though they would receive 
greater benefits than the city. It should be 
said, however, that few residential areas 
already in the city pay their own way. From 
the point of view of the city it is desirable 
to annex outlying territory before it becomes 
incorporated. Small incorporated places next 
to the city limits block future growth of the 
central city in that direction. The city 
should anticipate where residential and in- 
dustrial developments will likely occur and 
annex such areas so that adequate control 
may be exercised with regard to the installa- 
tion of utility and other improvements and 
so that the city will not be hemmed in 
(p. 173). 


A study of the experience of a dozen cities 
in the use of fire department manpower at 
large fires may enable the officials of other 
cities to make more effective use of their 
resources (p. 162). . . . The successful use 
of walkie-talkie radios by firemen indicates 
the possibility of sending all fire companies 
out on regularly scheduled inspection work 
(p. 181). This can be done when every 
major piece of fire apparatus is equipped 
with two-way radio and when officers can 
keep in touch with their men by walkie- 
talkie. It should be possible to eliminate 
one-half of the fire calls in the average city. 
Perhaps more adequate inspection might help 
to prevent such tragedies as the La Salle 
Hotel fire in Chicago in which more than 50 
people lost their lives; such an occurrence in 
a supposedly fire-resistant building ought 
never to be possible. . . . Firemen in many 
cities are campaigning for a 48-hour work 
week. Where such a plan is adopted the men 
should be put on six eight-hour shifts and 
kept busy with a full-time training program 
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while in quarters and with a comprehensive 
fire prevention program conducted in every 
fire company district. This plan would make 
possible the elimination of dormitories, 
kitchens, lounging rooms and other facilities 
at fire stations (p. 184)... . The 14 cities 
that have been placed in a better insurance 
class will secure a reduction in fire insurance 
premiums for property owners. Other cities 
could do likewise, and in some cases without 
great cost (p. 176). 


Many cities are taking steps to modernize 
their traffic ordinances and administrative 
procedures with a view to reducing accidents. 
The new 1946 edition of the model traffic 
ordinance and Acts II and V of the uniform 
vehicle code have been sent by the Public 
Roads Administration to local officials to- 
gether with a copy of the Action Program of 
the President’s Conference (p. 176 and p. 
189). The police traffic safety check appar- 
ently is getting results (p. 180), and more 
than a thousand cities enrolled in the pedes- 
trian safety contest (p. 185)... . 4 Among 
other recent developments is a sales tax in 
Los Angeles (p. 180), the adoption of FEPC 
ordinances (p. 182), various measures taken 
by cities to provide emergency housing for 
veterans (p. 183), and steps taken by a few 
cities to increase assessed valuations (p. 
186). . . . A survey of college students in 
New York City shows that public employ- 
ment is preferred to jobs in private industry 
(p. 183). . . . City officials in many urban 
areas could follow the practice of Eugene, 
Oregon, in long-term financial planning (p. 
184). . . . Some large cities that are plan- 
ning to build extensive underground park- 
ing garages in the center of their downtown 
areas would do well to take a more realistic 
and practical approach and provide off-street 
areas just outside the business district to 
avoid further serious congestion in the center 
of town. Nearly 300 cities now operate off- 
street parking lots (p. 177). 
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Use of Manpower at Large Fires 
By WARREN Y. KIMBALL* 


Engineer, National Fire Protection Association, Boston 


This article suggests a technique for use in determining the effec- 
tiveness with which fire department manpower is used at large fires. 


COMPARATIVELY few large losses 
make up the greater part of the 
total annual fire loss of many com- 

munities. It is often difficult to get an ade- 
quate number of firemen to a major fire be- 
cause it is never known in advance at what 
time of day or night, or in what part of the 
city, a fire will break out. The fire force is 
divided into numerous small company units 
with only a portion of each company on duty 
at any given time. For example, a typical 
fire company or 12 to 16 men will have only 
five or six men on duty in the station when 
an alarm is received. 

The scattering of the fire personnel in 
small units throughout the community pro- 
vides a prompt initial response in each area, 
but companies from a number of stations 
normally are required to mobilize enough 
help to handle even a routine one-alarm fire. 
Police service generally can be provided by 
the patrolmen and patrol cars stationed with- 
in a given precinct or division, but this is 
seldom true in the fire service. Even in large 
cities the fire company manning is almost 
never strong enough to provide an adequate 
first alarm response from a single fire sta- 
tion only. A single policeman can represent 
the entire law enforcement authority of the 
community, but even small fires must be sub- 
dued by adequate working crews of fire fight- 
ers and large fires may require the total fire 
fighting personnel both on and off duty. 

When a large fire occurs, multiple alarms 
are sounded to bring additional help as 
quickly as possible from more distant sta- 
tions but it is always necessary to maintain 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Kimball, who has been on 
the staff of NFPA since 1928, is also editor of 
Firemen, an NFPA journal. He was previously en- 
gaged in newspaper work in Washington, D. C. 


This article is based on a survey of 12 cities con- 
ducted in February, 1946, by the International City 
Managers’ Association and the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. 


sufficient coverage of men and equipment to 
handle a simultaneous or subsequent fire in 
any part of the city. Further, the coverage 
must be sufficient to control any such second 
fire with a minimum of loss because the sec- 
ond outbreak might prove more destructive 
than the fire which first engaged the atten- 
tion of the fire department. 

A fire company generally can hold the 
average blaze in check with the initial re- 
sponse until the full first alarm assignment 
arrives. However, this typical thin spread of 
fire department manpower over the com- 
munity poses a problem for the administra- 
tor who realizes that it is the relatively few 
large losses that make or break the city’s 
chances to turn in a favorable fire loss record 
for the year. One large fire may easily add 
25 cents to $1.00 per capita to the annual 
fire loss record of the community. It is such 
fires that require the greatest manpower re- 
sources. 

A study has been made in cooperation 
with the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation to determine the extent to which full 
fire department manpower has been and can 
be used at large fires, including off-duty as 
well as on-duty personnel. Twelve council- 
manager cities selected on a basis of geog- 
raphical and population distribution were 
selected for a study of fire department man- 
power utilization at major fires. It must be 
pointed out that almost all of the cities co- 
operating in this study showed a more effi- 
cient utilization of manpower at major fires 
than may be anticipated in the average 
municipality where administrative super- 
vision is less efficient. (See Table 1.) 


Each city was asked to report manpower 
utilization at fires in buildings where losses 
exceeded $10,000 during the past five years 
or for 25 such fires, whichever was the least 
number of fires. The following data were 
reported for each fire: date of fire; type of 
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property involved; total loss buildings and 
contents; total fire department manpower 
(both shifts) ; manpower on duty at time of 
alarm; manpower on initial response to first 
or still alarm; total local manpower at fire; 
total manpower standing by in stations; day 
or night shift on duty at time of alarm; 
number of off-shift members at fire; amount 
of out-of-city manpower used at fire; amount 
of out-of-city manpower used to cover va- 
cant stations, and whether more manpower 
would have been used if readily available. 

It should be pointed out that at most 
“working fires” the shortage of manpower is 
more serious than shortage of apparatus or 
equipment. For example, one pumper can 
supply from two to four hose streams, de- 
pending upon its rated capacity, but there 
are seldom enough men on duty with the 
apparatus to man more than a single hose 
stream prior to the arrival of off-shift mem- 
bers. According to Boris Laiming, in an ar- 
ticle in the October, 1944, Quarterly of the 
National Fire Protection Association, obser- 
vations made at working fires over a period 
of years show that the actual number of 
standard streams operated was ordinarily in 
accord with a manpower of six firemen re- 
sponding to those fires, whereas only half of 
the pumping capacity which responded was 
actually utilized at the great majority of 
those fires. 

One question that arises in this study of 
the use of fire department manpower at ma- 
jor fires is: What was the initial manpower 
response to fires where losses exceeded $10,- 
000 and was it reasonably adequate for the 
district in which the fire occurred? In other 
words, was the large loss due to failure to 
dispatch sufficient manpower or companies at 
the start? Obviously, initial response must 
vary in accordance with the fire personnel 
resources of the city. It will vary also with 
the locality in which the fire occurs, as be- 
tween high value areas and outlying resi- 
dential districts. In general, the initial re- 
sponse to the various large fires reported by 
the 12 cities cooperating in this study was 
fairly good considering the total resources 
of the departments. A number of depart- 
ments reported that they could have used 
more manpower if available, particularly 
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during the early stages of these fires. Table 
2 shows that the average initial response ap- 
pears to have been below 20 men in five of 
the 12 cities. 

Another question of interest is: What 
proportion of the on-duty personnel was 
utilized at the major fires and what portion 
remained in quarters to cover the city 
against possible simultaneous fires. The 
three cities studied that were under 60,000 
population required an average of from 69 
to 75 per cent of their on-duty fire force to 
answer first alarms with even a minimum 
of effective manpower, leaving weak cover- 
age for a possible second fire. Cities from 
60,000 to 130,000 population sent from 36 
to 51 per cent of their on-duty men to the 
average first alarm. The three cities of 
300,000 population or above sent only 8 to 
25 per cent of their on-duty fire force to 
first alarms but in two of these cities the 
average initial response was weak. 

Even under the most favorable conditions 
the off-shift cannot be mobilized as quickly 
as on-duty fire companies can be brought 
into action from other parts of the city. 
Therefore, one of the chief advantages of 
utilizing the off-shift is to man reserve ap- 
paratus to cover vacant stations and thus 
permit a greater concentration of on-duty 
personnel at the fire. Some departments 
make a practice of having fire companies 
respond to multiple alarms to unload hose 
and men and then sending the pumpers back 
to quarters for reloading and for use by the 
off-shift as a standby force. In some cases 
part of the off-shift responds to the fire to 
strengthen the companies at the scene and 
part to man the reserve apparatus in quar- 
ters. 


Perhaps the key question of the entire 
study is: What proportion of the total fire 
department manpower both on- and off-duty 
was utilized at the large fires? In the opin- 
ion of qualified fire protection authorities it 
is desirable to have the men at the impor- 
tant fires where their services may be 
utilized. In fact an advantage of the 70- 
hour work week as compared with the 
straight 84-hour two-platoon system is that 
it makes a greater reserve force available 
on call for large fires even though the on- 
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duty force may be slightly decreased. Ob- sonnel to give prompt help at major fires eral, \ 
viously, enough men must be on duty in the and still leave sufficient coverage in quarters less tl 
station to get the apparatus into service to guard against simultaneous outbreaks, found 
without delay and with maximum efficiency; 3. Efficient use of the off-shift, particularly losses 
but for large fires more men are needed than in the case of cities having less than 100 conduc 
may be provided on each platoon. Because firemen on duty. Large cities of above 250- operat 
conditions varied from fire to fire in each city 000 population seldom require off-shift help KAL 
it is impossible to give a tabulation of off- for fires of less than fourth alarm propor- experi 
shift response. A brief summary for each tions. Smaller cities will need to recall the wears. 
of the 12 cities included in the survey is off-shift to replenish their on-duty strength manp¢ 
presented below. on each second alarm fire. In general, the respon 
It is obvious that with a fire department ities studied made efficient use of off-duty foen 
operating on the two-platoon system, or a firemen whenever large fires occurred. of the 
modified form of the two-platoon system DusuQquE, IowA (50,000 population): The be cor 
such as the 70- or 72-hour work week, some- city experienced five major fires in five years, of ala 
thing less than 50 per cent of the total fire The off-shift was called to each of these fires quarte 
department personnel will be on duty in the so that an average of better than 83 per cent aged | 
various fire stations. In addition to men on of the total fire department manpower was ac- respon 
days off, there will be absences due to vaca- tually engaged at the fires, with only eight men on-dut 
tions, sick leave, etc. In a few cases during or 14.3 per cent left in quarters to protect the cases | 
the war, to overcome the shortage of trained city. These men manned a reserve pumper and men. 
fire fighters, members worked one extra shift ladder truck. No out-of-city help was available. was re 
per week for added compensation. To some Fortunately none of the serious fires occurred ebvior 
extent this may have slightly distorted the simultaneously with other fires as this depart- were 
true picture by giving a higher percentage of ment required nearly 100 per cent use of both fires v 
men on duty in a few of the cities studied. | on- and off-duty personnel to handle a single depart 
From a study of the experience reported major fire, with only a minor reserve for a handle 
by the 12 cities cooperating in this survey second blaze. The loss from the five major fires about 
of utilization of fire department manpower alone equalled 98 per cent of the fire depart- es 
at major fires, it is safe to conclude that ment payroll for the five year period. This perien 
proper utilization of fire fighting personnel figure is high. Money spent for additional man- sine 
at the time of big fires includes three pri- power in this city should improve the loss aes 
mary factors: 1. Adequate initial response record. While there is no proven ratio between per fi 
to alarms in accordance with the hazards of losses and manpower, weak manpower may have 
the area served. 2. Sufficient on-duty per- effected the higher than average losses. In gen- 
TABLE 1. NUMBER OF FIRES AND FIRE LOSSES AND OUT-OF-CITY HELP 
— a — : : re : ( 
Number Fires Number Fires 
Reported Av. Loss Number Requiring Add’l at which Out-of-City Out-of-City 
City Population per Major Fire Losses —— After Extra Help Help at Help Covering ee 
(000 omitted) Fire Reported First Response Could Have Fires Stations Dubu 
Been Used Kalan 
Dubuque, Iowa........... 49 $110,400 5 5 5 0 0 — 
Kalamazoo, Mich.........54 63,700 9 6 0 0 0 —. 
SS ae 20,600 7 3 5 0 2 Berke 
Columbus, Ga........... . 60 37,000 7 5 4 0 5 yee ‘ 
Saginaw, Mich............ 92 39,100 13 13 13 0 0 a 
Berkeley, Calif.......... 100 25,500 11 10 g* 0 1 ee 
Cambridge, Mass........ 112 25,000 25 15 15 10 5 pion 
Austin, Texas........... 115 23,700 7 2 7 0 0 Dall. 
Sacramento, Calif........ 130 36,400 24 21 0 0 0 Cj : 
Long Beach, Calif........ 300 33,700 5 3 0 2 0 — 
OS SS 412 23,200 25 17 12 0 0 a 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 455 35,400 25 25 3 0 0 teia 
*More help wanted on first alarmsonly. = = tHigt 
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fires eral, where the fire department manpower is including men covering stations averaged a little 
‘ters less than 1.3 per 1,000 population it will be over 34 men per fire or 44 per cent of the total 
aks, found that the city is gambling against large fire fire department payroll. The greatest utilization 
arly losses due to a fire department too weak to of manpower was 71 per cent of the fire depart- 
100 conduct efficient fire fighting and fire prevention ment fire fighting strength. Off-shift response 
50,- operations. was used at two of the seven fires. An out-of- 
help KaLamMAzoo, MicHIcAN (54,000): The city city company also covered in on two occasions. 
por- experienced nine major fires during the five In five cases the local force remaining in quar- 
the years. Six out of nine fires required additional ters was less than a normal first alarm response. 
ngth manpower and of these four required off-shift The report indicates that the fire department 
the response. Manpower used at major fires varied is seven men below normal strength and that 
duty from 19 to 75 men, or from 24 to 94 per cent while each fire was readily controlled it could 
of the total fire force on both shifts. This may ™ake use of more men if readily available. The 
The be compared with 43.7 per cent on duty at time _‘imitial first alarm response varied from 11 to 48 
ears, of alarm. From 5 to 12 men were retained in ™en; in three cases was less than 15 men, 
fires quarters to answer subsequent fires. This aver- while in four cases was 20 or more men. 
cent aged only 27 per cent of normal first alarm Cotumsvus, Georcia (60,000): The city ex- 
ace response. In five cases covering was done by perienced seven major building fire losses in five 
— on-duty men not required at the fire. In four years. Five of these fires required additional 
t the cases covering of the city was done by off-duty help after the first alarm, and off-shift members 
- and men. No outside aid was employed. Manpower responded to these in addition to additional 
lable. was reported adequate at all fires, although it is on-duty cempanies. The on-duty response aver- 
urred obvious that in several instances covering forces aged 32 men for each multiple alarm fire. No 
part- were too weak to have handled simultaneous record is kept of off-duty response but the prac- 
be fires which fortunately did not occur. This fire tice has been to send four off-duty men to man 
single department had fair manpower. It was able to a reserve truck while 12 off-duty men respond 
7 a handle all major fires, utilizing off-shift men in to the fire. An outside company of six men 
a about 50 per cent of the cases. also covers a vacated station, leaving 10 men in 
ee EtmirA, New York (58,000): The city ex- quarters in addition to any other units that have 
: perienced seven major losses in the past five not been called to the fire. In four of the seven 
~ years. Total local response to these fires varied large losses, additional men would have been 
: we from 11 to 48 men, with an average of 27 men used if available. However, the department 
— per fire. Utilization of manpower at the fires seems to have made good use of its off-shift 
have ™ 
| gen- 
TaBLE 2. MANPOWER UTILIZATION ON FIRST ALARMS FOR MAJOR FIRES 
Reported 7 Hours Regu- Av. Total Av. Manpower % of No. of Men % of 
City Pop. Avy. Firemen larly Worked Manpower on Duty at Manpoweron Answering Initial 
(000 per 1,000 Pop. by Firemen During Period Timeof Duty at Time First Response to 
f-City omitted) per Week Studied Alarm of Alarm Alarmst Menon Duty 
‘av ring ———— —_—_—_— — ne _ — ——___—_—— _ 
sions Dubuque, Iowa........ 49 1.14 84 55 25 45 18 72* 
3 Kalamazoo, Mich...... 54 1.45 73.5 78 34 44 23 69 
) Elmira, N. Y......... 58 1.34 72 78 30 39 22 75 
) Columbus, Ga......... 60 1.30 84 78 39 50 19 49* 
9 Saginaw, Mich........ 92 La 73.5 108 50 48 18 36* 
5 Berkeley, Calif. ....... 100 1.04 72 104 52 50t 19 37 
0) Cambridge, Mass......112 1.73 64 194 74 38 30 40 
1 Austin, Texas. ....... 115 0.98 79.2 112 57 51t 30 51 
5 sacramento, Calif......130 1.33 70 172 70 41 27 39 
0 Long Beach, Calif. .300 0.75 70 225 108 48 27 25 
0 Dallas, Texas 22. 412 1.10 72 440 220 50 22 10* 
0 Cincinnati, Ohio.......455 1.3472 614 245 40 19 2 
0 mn response po a, ——_ of city. Additional help required for most serious fires. Departments sending best first alarm response 
0 ower percentage of multiple alarms. 
fInitial response to individual fires varied in accordance with location of fire. 
tHigher percentage on duty than provided by regular work week. Men evidently working overtime during war period. 
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manpower. At least two-thirds of the total fire 
force was employed for each serious fire. In 
order to encourage off-shift response it would 
be desirable to keep a roll of the off-duty men 
who respond. Those put to work might be re- 
warded by some extra time off as the depart- 
ment works the long 84 hour week reported by 
only two of the 12 cities studied. 

SAGINAW, MICHIGAN (92,500): The city ex- 
perienced 13 major building fire losses in five 
years. First alarm response to fires averaged 18 
men and was low for a city of this size. The 
report indicates that more men would have been 
used at each major fire if readily available. At 
each fire the ultimate manpower response ex- 
ceeded 80 men which was a fairly good figure. 
Off-shift response was reported as practically 
100 per cent, either to the fire or to vacant 
stations. No out-of-city manpower was used. 
There is no information as to the promptness 
with which the off-shift responded. However de- 
sirable off-shift response may be, it cannot take 
the place of sufficient manpower on duty to 
handle first alarms. The losses from the 13 big 
fires totaled $508,590. 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA (100,039): Eleven 
major building fires were reported. The initial 
response was comparatively weak. All but one 
of these losses required further help after the 
first alarm, with manpower used varying from 
41 to 101 men, not including men covering sta- 
tions. From 6 to 56 off-shift members were 
used at the fires. Average off-shift manpower 
at fires was 38 men. Employment of total man- 
power of both platoons including covering forces 
varied from 55 per cent to 100 per cent utiliza- 
tion at several fires. In one instance the entire 
local fire force attended the fire and outside help 
was used in covering vacant stations. In seven 
cases the remaining covering forces for the en- 
tire city were less than a normal first alarm 
response. During the period studied, the fire 
department was undermanned for a city of this 
size. Off-shift calls were necessary in 10 out of 
11 large fires. The off-shift response was good 
and the total manpower at all fires ultimately 
reached a fairly high figure. Greater use of 
outside aid might have been desirable. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS (112,000): The 
city reported 25 major fires in approximately 
51 months. There were no cases of weak initial 
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response and in 10 of the 25 fires the first alarm 
help was adequate. In two fires one or more 
additional companies were called without sound- 
ing a second alarm. There were seven second 
alarm and six third alarm fires. At 10 of these 
fires outside help also worked under mutual aid, 
and in five cases out-of-city companies were 
used to cover vacant stations. On the 13 mul- 
tiple alarm fires (second and third alarms) off- 
shift members were called to the fire. On 10 
occasions the manpower used exceeded the total 
on-duty shift. The report indicates that in 15 
cases additional manpower would have been 
used if readily available. At the six three-alarm 
fires the local manpower actually at the fires was 
from 57 to 68 per cent of the total fire depart- 
ment manpower. At these six major fires, the 
smallest utilization of local fire department man- 
power, including covering of stations, was 77 
per cent of the entire fire force and the highest 
was 85 per cent. This was supplemented in each 
case by outside help which could be obtained 
more quickly than off-duty men can usually re- 
spond. Extensive use was made of the off-shift 
response beginning with second alarms. All 
major fires required more men than the on-duty 
force of the fire department. 


Austin, Texas (115,000): Seven major fires 
were experienced in five years. Additional man- 
power was called to only two of the seven fires, 
and off-shift men were only used twice. Despite 
the fact that the fire force on duty averaged 
only 57 men during the period studied, there 
was but one fire at which the manpower used 
exceeded the on-duty platoon. Including men 
standing by in stations, the highest manpower 
utilization for a major fire was 74 per cent of 
the total fire force. This was for a $63,000 fire 
in a variety store. The fire department man- 
power is very low for a city of this size. The 
report indicates that more men would have been 
used at each of the fires if readily available. 
However, at five of the fires no additional help 
was summoned and from 38 to 67 per cent of 
the on-duty shift remained in quarters covering 
the city. As the total response for major fires 
was low for a city of over 100,000 population, 
the following steps are suggested at least until 
the fire department manpower can be built up: 
1. Do not place such great dependance upon 
initial response, but call more companies when 
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any serious fire is underway. This will give an 
average response of closer to 45 to 50 men per 
fire. 2. Make greater use of off-shift members 
for covering vacated stations. In many cases 
men, not apparatus, are needed. Companies can 
be called to the fire and the drivers may then 
return the apparatus to quarters for manning by 
off-shift members, or the off-shift can man re- 
serve equipment. If the off-shift had been 
called on all major fires, such calls would have 
averaged less than once in 14 months for each 
man off duty. It should be policy to get maxi- 
mum attendance at major fires. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA (130,000): Twenty- 
four fire losses of over $10,000 were reported 
during the five-year period. Of these, 21 re- 
quired additional manpower including members 
of the off-shift. Off-shift attendance at fires 
varied from a low of 20 men to a high of 74 
men, with an average of 63 off-duty men at 
fires requiring additional help. Manpower re- 
sponse to multiple alarm fires varied from .a 
low of 73 men to a high of 128. Including men 
covering stations, the highest manpower utiliza- 
tion was 84 per cent. This indicates a good 
response of off-shift men. However, in 16 of 
the 21 multiple alarm fires, less than 20 men 
were standing by in quarters to cover the city 
and in nine cases less than 15 men were in quar- 
ters. Arrangements are available for placing 
four reserve companies in service if needed. 
There were no simultanous multiple alarm fires. 

Lonc BEACH, CALIFORNIA (241,109): This 
large city reported only five building fires in- 
volving losses of over $10,000. All of these 
occurred during 1944 and 1945. Only one fire 
reached third alarm proportions and none re- 
quired off-shift response. During the period 
studied there was not a single four alarm fire 
as provided for by the fire department assign- 
ment cards. The largest manpower used was 
only 50 fire fighters or a little over 50 per cent 
of the men in quarters. The report indicates 
that the manpower was adequate in each in- 
stance although the over-all strength of the fire 
department on a per capita basis was the lowest 
reported by any of the cities participating in 
this study. The number of major fires was also 
remarkably low in spite of the relatively low 
manpower. This indicates the effectiveness of 
the fire prevention program being carried on in 
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this city. It should also be pointed out that 
while the fire department’s manpower was low 
on a per capita basis this city is large enough 
so that a total manpower of over 250 men is 
available in the event that fire prevention efforts 
should fail and a major fire occur. 

Da.ias, Texas (412,946): The city experi- 
enced 25 major fires in 13 months with losses 
from these fires totaling $581,645 or an average 
of $23,200. Fire department manpower (1.1 per 
1,000 population) was somewhat low for the size 
of the city. It is the practice of the fire depart- 
ment to have the off-shift men report back on 
second alarms. The initial manpower proved 
adequate at eight fires. Eleven fires required a 
second or greater alarm. The report indicated 
that additional help would have been used at 12 
of the 25 fires if readily available. Initial re- 
sponse averaged 22 men, a fairly good figure. 
The average number of men used at the 25 fires 
was 34. The total manpower standing by in 
stations was maintained at a high figure in all 
cases. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO (455,000): The city re- 
ported 25 major fires in 25 months with an 
average loss of $35,400 for each of these fires. 
Average response to first alarms was somewhat 
low for a large city but assignments reportedly 
meet underwriters requirements although lower 
manning reflected wartime conditions and each 
of the 25 fires required additional help, bringing 
the average response to these fires to 64 men. 
Four fires required over 100 firemen. In only 
three cases does the record indicate that the 
fire department could have used more men if 
readily available. This is to be expected as it 
is a large department with fairly strong man- 
power on duty. Extensive off-shift attendance 
was recorded for only one fire, although a few 
off-duty officers attended other multiple alarms. 
There was no case when manpower requirements 
for a fire seriously reduced the coverage of men 
standing by in the stations. However, it is noted 
that the average number of men at these fires 
was somewhat below that of other city manager 
cities where off-shift men regularly report back 
on multiple alarms. In a city as large as this, it 
would be unwarranted to call back off-shift men 
on all multiple alarms, but it is presumed that 
arrangements have been made to use the off- 
shift if needed. 








Vill. The City Manager's Relation to the Public 


This is the eighth in a series of 


articles in which a number of city 


managers indicate the what, how, and why on specific questions. 


Training in Public Relations 


Is any training or instruction given to your 
employees in the matter of direct con- 
tacts with the public —use of telephone, 
answering questions and complaints, etc.? 
If so, describe the method of training or 
instruction and the subject matter covered. 


experience), Ames, Iowa, population 

12,555: No specific methods are used, 
although the importance of adjusting com- 
plaints promptly, and if possible satisfac- 
torily, is repeatedly emphasized in personal 
contacts with the employees and through 
department heads. 


C. A. Cagran (23 years’ city manager 
experience), East Cleveland, Ohio, popula- 
tion 39,495: Every new employee is in- 
structed individually in public relations by 
the department head. In addition to specific 
instructions pertaining to his particular du- 
ties, the new employee is impressed with the 
necessity of being courteous to every citizen 
at all times no matter how unreasonable the 
citizen may be and whether the employee is 
on or off duty. Employees are requested to 
make every effort to satisfy citizens and to 
treat them just as a business concern would 
treat its good customers. The telephone com- 
pany provides instructors to train employees 
in the essentials of good telephone conver- 
sations. Employees must report to their de- 
partment heads any incidents of failure on 
their part to satisfy citizens whom they con- 
tact on city business. 


L. B. CartwricHT (six years’ city man- 
ager experience) Rochester, New York, 
population 324,975: We have long stressed 
the importance of courtesy in direct contacts 
with the public. The police are trained by 
the lecture method, and contact employees 
in such offices as the treasurer’s office, the 
traffic violations bureau, and the central 
license bureau are given individual instruc- 
tion. In all offices careful attention is given 


|= H. Ames (18 years’ city manager 


to complaints of discourteous treatment, and 
while the employee is given full opportunity 
to state his side of the case, great stress is 
placed upon his doing his duty, whether 
pleasant or unpleasant, in a manner reflect- 
ing credit on himself and the city. The city 
hall switchboard operators always greet calls 
with a “Good morning” or “Good afternoon, 
this is city hall.” Personnel generally have 
been instructed to answer the telephone in 
the following manner: “John Jones, division 
of street cleaning, speaking.” When a person 
visiting or telephoning must be referred to 
another office, the employee is instructed to 
assist actively in making the new contact. 

C. A. HARRELL (16 years’ city manager 
experience) Schenectady, New York, popu- 
lation 87,549: There is no formal course of 
training or instruction for employee con- 
tact with the public except in the use of the 
telephone. This instruction is given by a 
representative of the local telephone com- 
pany and has proved to be most effective. 
The general rule has been laid down that all 
employees must be courteous and must im- 
mediately take whatever steps are possible to 
meet any complaint. Any complaints of dis- 
courtesy are taken up immediately and the 
employee directed to be more courteous in 
the future. This practice has had the desired 
results. 

A. D. TELFER (10 years’ city manager 
experience) Beloit, Wisconsin, population 
25,365: Our switchboard operators are given 
special training through a service of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Company who sends 
a trained person to instruct employees in 
telephone etiquette. She not only checks 
promptness in answering the board but also 
devotes time to training our employees in the 
proper use of the voice and acquiring 4 
courteous manner. 

At the time of employment we stress that 
it is the duty of every city employee to be 
courteous and respectful. We teach them our 
policy of handling complaints and the neces- 
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sity for securing accurate information in 
answering questions regarding services. Each 
employee is given a copy of our manual of 
administrative practices and _ procedures 
which is now being revised. 

GERRIT VANDER ENDE (two years’ city 
manager experience) Berkeley, California, 
population 100,024: No specific training or 
instruction is given to our employees in the 
use of the telephone or in answering ques- 
tions and complaints. We try to use good 
judgment in hiring people originally, and 
department heads are asked to keep them 
under constant observation at least for the 
first few months and to correct any mistakes 
which may be made along that line. 

Cuas. E. WELLs (12 years’ city manager 
experience) Albuquerque, New Mexico, pop- 
plation 35,449: Because our city employees 
have had many years’ experience in their 
jobs and in meeting the public, I have not 
found it necessary to conduct a program of 
training. I have full confidence in the ability 
of the employees to answer routine questions 
and complaints. They also are acquainted 
with the functions of the other departments 
and have no difficulties in directing the pub- 
lic to the proper place for an answer. 


Receiving Public at Office 
What policy have you found best with re- 
gard to meeting the public during office 
hours? Describe your plan and how it 
works. 


JouHn H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: I attempt, 
in so far as possible, to maintain the “open 
door” policy. The public has ready access 
to the manager at all times during office 
hours. I try to conserve my time for impor- 
tant matters by having most of the routine 
office calls referred to others but I find it 
necessary almost every day to adjust some 
minor matter where the individual thinks it 
is necessary to have my decision even though 
he might obtain the same information or 
decision from some other city employee. Out 
of office hours my time is likewise available 
to the public when matters arise that need 
immediate attention. 

C. A. Carran, East Cleveland, Ohio: Citi- 
zens may at any time during office hours in- 


terview the city manager or any other city 
officials. If the official is busy the citizen is 
told how long he will probably have to wait, 
so that he may decide whether he prefers to 
wait or to come back some other time. An 
effort is also made, if the city official is busy, 
to see if the citizen wishes to have someone 
else handle his problem so that he will not 
have to come back again. 

L. B. CARTWRIGHT, Rochester, New York: 
I have tried to make it my policy to keep my 
office open to citizen visits throughout the 
morning. If I have no other appointments, 
I usually see the individual at once; if this 
is not possible, an appointment is arranged 
at the earliest possible convenience. The 
afternoon has worked out better for council 
committee meetings, departmental confer- 
ences, inspection trips, and the like. 

C. A. HARRELL, Schenectady, New York: 
In this office and in the other city offices the 
practice has been followed of meeting and 
talking to all persons, if possible, in the 
order in which they arrive at the office. Pre- 
arranged conferences and important meet- 
ings are the only things that are permitted 
to interfere with this program. In many cases 
the question can be settled immediately. 
Other more complicated questions are, if 
possible, referred to an employee who is 
familiar with the subject or who can make 
the necessary study. The whole program 
seems to have a very beneficial effect in im- 
proving public relations. This is true even if 
nothing can be done about the complaint; 
the mere making of the complaint apparently 
satisfies many citizens and leaves them with 
a good feeling. 

MarsHALL Morton (12 years’ city man- 
ager experience) Columbus, Georgia, popu- 
lation 53,280: My office overlooks the whole 
general office area, so that the public coming 
into these general offices can look right into 
the always-open door of the manager and see 
whether or not he is occupied. My secre- 
tary’s desk is just outside of this door and 
she first meets all callers and jots down the 
names which she brings in to my desk even 
if I am already in conference with others. 
Those in the office can see if others are wait- 
ing outside and those outside can see that 
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they are not unduly held up. I also answer 
telephone calls myself when I am in the 
office, unless I am in the midst of an impor- 
tant session. I find it more pleasing to the 
public to have the manager answer calls 
direct than to wait for his secretary to put 
him on the phone. I also prefer to make out- 
side calls myself so as not to keep the person 
at the other end waiting for me to be put on 
the phone. 

A. D. TEtFEr, Beloit, Wisconsin: I have 
found that the most satisfactory method of 
meeting the public is to set aside certain 
hours a day for this purpose. At the present 
time I see people between nine and ten 
o’clock in the morning and between two and 
three o’clock in the afternoon. However, I 
make special appointments during the day 
when necessary. 

GERRIT VANDER ENDE, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia: We have no set policy with regard to 
meeting the public during office hours. In 
my opinion the city manager should be avail- 
able to the public whenever someone wishes 
to see him. My secretary makes all the ap- 
pointments and this arrangement works very 
well. Anyone who wishes to see me may do 
so within a reasonable period of time after 
making the request. 

Cuas. E. WEtts, Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico: The policy which I have found best 
is to deny audience to no one if possible. 
Naturally, it quite often happens that the 
pressure of administrative work renders it 
impossible for me to see everyone. I have 
solved this problem by allowing my secretary 
to dispose of routine callers. Others not re- 
quiring my personal attention are directed 
to the assistant city manager or to the ap- 
propriate department. I give my personal 
attention to the more important cases. The 
same procedure is applied to the answering 
of calls by telephone. 

Henry A. YANCEy (21 years’ city man- 
arger experience), Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, population 59,319: I have always car- 
ried out the so-called “open door” plan and 
see all comers in the order of their arrival. 
If their business is such that it can be readily 
handled by one of the departments the caller 
is courteously referred to that department; 
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otherwise they are permitted to transact 
their business with the manager. In my 
opinion it is well for the manager to meet as 
many citizens as possible. His attitude and 
his personality to the average citizen reflects 
the attitude of the government. When a citi- 
zen is courteously received by the manager 
and is sent away with the right feeling, he 
has become a friend of the administration. 


Procedure in Handling Complaints 


Do you maintain a central bureau of com- 
plaints? Explain briefly your procedure 
in routing and disposing of complaints. 
Joun H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: We do not 

maintain a central bureau of complaints. 
Most complaints do come to the manager’s 
office and are then referred to the proper 
person or department for investigation. I 
attempt to investigate and adjust all com- 
plaints of a serious nature, as I find the 
public will often accept an adjustment made 
by the manager where the same adjustment 
made by some other person in the organiza- 
tion would not be satisfactory. I don’t know 
why this should be, but it is a fact I think 
too often overlooked by public officials gen- 
erally. 

L. B. CARTWRIGHT, Rochester, New York: 
We have a service bureau where all inquiries 
and complaints are received and from which 
all such inquiries and complaints are referred 
to the proper department or official. This 
office is maintained on a 24-hour basis, and 
provision is made in the various operating 
departments to take immediate care of def- 
inite emergency conditions. A follow-up and 
check on the action taken on all complaints 
is kept by the service bureau. I receive a 
daily report of all complaints giving the na- 
ture of the complaint, the name of the com- 
plainer, and the department to which the 
complaint has been referred. I also receive 
a daily report of the complaints cleared by 
departments which gives me also the number 
not taken care of. 

C. A. Harret, Schenectady, New York: 
We do not maintain a central bureau for 
complaints but the city manager’s office in 
many cases acts as such. All complaints re- 
ceived in this office are transmitted to the 
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operating officials on a form which requires 
an answer. In the various operating bureaus 
of the public works and water departments, 
a record of all complaints is kept and 
checked over by the bureaus and depart- 
ments heads and transmitted to the city 
manager’s office. 

MarsHALL Morton, Columbus, Georgia: 
Most complaints come to my office, although 
in many cases the public has learned to call 
the department head direct. We tried using 
a complaint form with one carbon which we 
sent out to department heads in all cases, 
with space at the bottom for reply; but ex- 
perience has shown that a large majority of 
the cases did not require this much clerical 
work. In minor cases which come to my of- 
fice, I merely telephone the department head 
concerned—mainly the public works de- 
partment—and tell him what I think should 
be done. In important cases, however, we 
send out a form to department heads and see 
that a reply comes back for our files. One 
advantage in having complaints come to my 
office is that it gives me quite an insight into 
how the departments are running. 

A. D. Tr trer, Beloit, Wisconsin: We 
have never been able to maintain a central 
bureau of complaints but I believe it must 
be considered soon. People register com- 
plaints with the department heads and coun- 
cilmen, so that it is a rather hard matter to 
control. On complaints coming to my office 
I have a regular follow-up system so that 
there will be no delay in attending to them 
and I am assured that they are not over- 
looked. I answer letters of complaints ad- 
dressed to me after they have been referred 
to the proper department for investigation. 

GEeRRIT VANDER ENDE, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia: We do not maintain a central bureau 
of complaints. Telephone complaints are 
referred by the operator to the department 
affected. Complaints by mail are generally 
addressed to the attention of individual de- 
partments. 

Cuas. E. Wetts, Aubuquerque, New 
Mexico: I route complaints to the proper 
department through the medium of inter- 
office correspondence and by means of 
memorandums to the individuals concerned 


when such complaints are received in my 
office. Ordinarily, however, complaints are 
made directly to the departments concerned 
and they are acted upon without further ref- 
erence to my office. In this respect I main- 
tain a policy of decentralization. I believe 
that this method serves the best interests of 
the public and I find that I become involved 
in fewer controversies since most complaints 
can be disposed of at the departmental level. 

Henry A. Yancey, Greensboro, North 
Carolina: We do not maintain a central 
bureau of complaints. Complaints are made 
to the various departments but some com- 
plaints are also made directly to my office. 
These are handled on forms prepared for 
that purpose. A complaint bureau in a large 
city is probably both necessary and advis- 
able and the telephone number in such a 
case should be as well known as the pclice 
headquarters. However, in a small city I 
believe it preferable to allow any city de- 
partment as well as the manager’s office to 
receive complaints. 

Many calls which would probably be 
classified as complaints are for the purpose 
of calling official attention to a dangerous 
sidewalk, street, building, or some other con- 
dition which should receive immediate atten- 
tion and is of general interest rather than of 
particular interest to the party making the 
call, and it should be easy for the public in 
general to file their complaints. Complaints 
for the most part require only routine action 
on the part of some department and in such 
cases should be handled very promptly. 
Where other than routine action is required, 
or where the request cannot be granted, a 
follow-up by way of explanation to the per- 
son making the complaint is desirable and 
necessary from the standpoint of good pub- 
lic relations. 


Letters Received by Manager 


How do you handle letters of complaint that 
are addressed to you? Do you answer 
them or refer them to the proper depart- 
ment? To what extent do you use form 
letters? 


Joun H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: Letters of 
complaint addressed to me are referred to 
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the proper department for a statement of 
fact concerning the complaint. The reply 
which is sent to the person who made the 
complaint is over my signature. Complaints 
received by me involving legal matters are 
all referred to the city solicitor and his reply 
is directed to the person making the com- 
plaint. 


C. A. Carran, East Cleveland, Ohio: 
Whenever possible, letters not taken care of 
by my secretary are referred directly to de- 
partment heads without coming to my desk. 
Correspondence is not shown to me unless 
for some reason the department head or my 
secretary thinks that I would like to know 
about it. Form letters are not used except 
in the matter of water bill collections or 
other very routine matters. 


L. B. CARTWRIGHT, Rochester, New York: 
Letters of complaint in regard to routine 
services which come to me personally are 
generally referred to the department or 
bureau head whose responsibility they are. 
I keep a record of the referral and a copy of 
the reply which is sent to me. I answer let- 
ters which are unusual in character or in 
which matters are raised which in my judg- 
ment should be answered by the city man- 
ager. I do not use form letters nor do the 
department heads. Personalized answers 
seem to me to make for better public rela- 
tions. 


C. A. HarrE.L, Schenectady, New York: 
We answer all letters received in this office. 
If they concern some departmental matter 
the answer may consist merely of a state- 
ment that the letter has been referred to the 
proper department for answer, in which case 
we usually receive a carbon copy of the an- 
swer sent by the department. In some more 
serious complaints concerning departmental 
matters the letter may be referred to the 
department immediately for investigation 
and the findings used in my letter or trans- 
mitted with my letter. In this case the man- 
ager’s office takes some direct responsibility 
for the answer. In some cases the executive 
assistant writes the replies for my signature, 
but there is no fixed rule. We never use a 
preprinted form letter. Since many com- 
plaints are similar, many replies are similar, 


but no form is used. Letters of department 
heads in answer to complaints received by 
me are often brought to me for constructive 
criticism before they are mailed, and in this 
manner informal instruction has been given 
to all department heads in answering com- 
plaints. 


MARSHALL Morton, Columbus, Georgia: 
I answer all letters myself, rather than have 
the department heads or an assistant write 
replies, and I never use form letters. In both 
letter writing and telephone calls, I have 
always felt that the more direct contact be- 
tween manager and public, the better. 

GERRIT VANDER ENpE, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia: Any complaints addressed to me are 
acknowledged immediately stating that the 
complaint is being referred to the proper 
department for investigation and report. We 
then conclude our letter by saying that when 
the report has been received, we shall write 
again. The matter is then placed in the 
follow-up file and the department head is 
asked to report within a week. We do not 
use form letters in dealing with complaints. 


Cuas. E. WeLts, Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico: Correspondence relating to complaints 
by the public is handled much the same as 
complaints made in person or over the tele- 
phone except that I answer all such corres- 
pondence directed to me. However, before I 
undertake to reply, the complaint is routed 
to the proper department head and I receive 
a report of action taken. Every effort is 
made to expedite such matters. Under no 
circumstances are form letters used. I be- 
lieve that the public is entitled to the cour- 
tesy of a personal reply. The public expects 
personalized treatment from my office and I 
try to satisfy them in this respect. 


Henry A. Yancey, Greensboro, North 
Carolina: I usually answer letters addressed 
to me. If I refer it to a department for 
further handling I so state in my letter. In 
correspondence with the public we quite 
often use the same form of letters about the 
same matters. However, the letters are all 
originals. It is not necessary in many cases 
to dictate these letters, as a capable secre- 
tary knows the type of letter desired and 
prepares it accordingly. 
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Current Municipal Problems 





Annexation of Unincorporated Areas 
Adjacent to the City Limits 


URING 1944 and 1945 approximately 
140 cities over 10,000 population an- 
nexed some unincorporated territory, accord- 
ing to information supplied to The Munici- 
pal Year Book by city officials. Thirty-five 
of these cities each annexed more than one- 
half square mile of land area. These 35 
cities include Fresno, Long Beach, and San- 
ta Barbara, California; Denver, Colorado; 
Columbus, Georgia; Evansville and Terre 
Haute, Indiana; Goldsboro, New Bern, and 
Wilmington, North Carolina; Kansas City 
and Springfield, Missouri; Springfield, Ohio; 
Klamath Falls, Oregon; Sumter, South Caro- 
lina; Memphis, Tennessee; Austin, Corpus 
Christi, Dallas, Fort Worth, San Antonio, 
Temple, and Waco, Texas; Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia; Seattle, Washington; Beckley, West 
Virginia; and Madison, Wisconsin. To se- 
cure information on the type of area an- 
nexed, the procedure followed, the exient to 
which municipal services were supplied after 
the annexation, and other data, PuBLic 
MANAGEMENT recently addressed an inquiry 
to the officials of some of these cities. The 
information received is briefly summarized 
here. 

BECKLEY, WEST VIRGINIA (12,852): This 
city in 1945 annexed 110 acres of residential 
area with a population of 3,171, after ap- 
proval by a large majority of voters in the 
city and in the area. The chief opposition to 
annexation was raised by residents of the 
area who were opposed to the city ordinances 
regulating the keeping of livestock. The city 
immediately extended police and fire pro- 
tection services to the area but street lights 
and fire hydrants have not been installed. 

Co_umBus, GeoroiaA (53,280): The area 
of the city was increased in 1945 from 6.70 
square miles to 12.04 square miles under an 
act of the state legislature which was ap- 


proved at referendums. While separate elec- 
tions were held inside the city and in the 
area to be annexed, the result was deter- 
mined by consolidating the votes cast in both 
areas. Annexation will not become effective 
until January 1, 1949. The area now has a 
population of about 15,000. There will be 
no change in the city tax rate, although the 
new territory is expected to cost the city 
much more than it will bring in for a num- 
ber of years. 

Datias, TExAs (294,734): Nearly 39 
square miles were annexed in 1945. The new 
area is residential, business, and industrial in 
nature and has an assessed valuation of about 
$30,000,000. The annexation was authorized 
by legislative act with the exception of three 
small areas which voted or petitioned the 
city of Dallas to be annexed. Existing water 
service in the annexed area will be inte- 
grated with the city system as quickly as 
possible. Police protection, garbage collec- 
tion, and street maintenance were furnished 
to newly annexed areas at the time of an- 
nexation. It is not expected that the annex- 
ation will have any effect upon the city’s 
tax rate. 

FRESNO, CALIFORNIA (63,672): An un- 
incorporated residential area with a popula- 
tion of 4,557 was annexed by a majority vote 
of the registered voters in the area; the peo- 
ple of Fresno did not vote on the question. 
Utility services such as sewer, water, and 
streets had been built in part of the area, 
and all municipal services of Fresno were 
furnished to the area immediately after an- 
nexation. The principal objection to annex- 
ation raised by residents of the area was the 
increased tax rate. The city of Fresno issued 
a bulletin which showed that city taxes for a 
typical dwelling valued at $3,000 and as- 
sessed at $1,200 as of March 1, 1945, would 
pay $56.40 in city taxes, while the same 
dwelling outside of the city would pay 
$34.80. The bulletin pointed out, however, 
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that this tax increase would be more than 
offset by savings in other items: $2.04 a year 
on gas bills, $8.04 a year on electric bills, 
$3.15 on water bills, $2.40 on refuse collec- 
tion, $5.50 on fire insurance, and $3.50 on 
sewage disposal. The net saving in favor of 
property inside the city limits was $3.03 a 
year, not including the undetermined values 
received from police and fire protection and 
from street lighting. 

Kansas City, Missourt (399,178): The 
voters of this city in 1944 annexed three 
square miles with a population of more than 
4,000; the people in the area did not vote. 
Fire protection was furnished to the areas 
immediately ; other services will be furnished 
when the annexation becomes effective in 
1947. A study by the city planning com- 
mission showed that municipal expenditures 
in this area will exceed revenues by about 
$85,000 a year. 

NEw BERN, NortTH CAROLINA (11,815): 
An 800-acre residential area with a popula- 
tion of 5,000 was annexed in 1945 as a re- 
sult of a favorable vote both inside and out- 
side of the city. Many of the residents of the 
area were opposed to paying city taxes but 
they wanted city services. The city of New 
Bern has supplied some services to the area 
but has received no revenue because the 
property owners of the area will not pay city 
taxes until 1947. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON (406,764): An 
872-acre residential area with a population 
of about 5,000 voted 10-to-1 in 1945 in 
favor of annexation. All municipal services 
were immediately supplied to the area ex- 
cept utility services. City officials report 
that until the district is further developed 
the cost of supplying municipal services to 
the area will far exceed revenues. State shar- 
ing of taxes on a per capita basis, however, 
will make up for some of this deficiency. 

SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA (15,874): The 
city annexed a residential area of two square 
miles in September, 1945, after approval by 
a majority of the total votes cast in both 
areas. The city immediately supplied gar- 
bage collection services, and other services 
will be supplied as rapidly as possible. The 
tax rate will be increased for the entire city 


in 1946 to provide for extension of utilities 
and streets. The annexed area has a popu. 
lation of 1,870. 

WILMINGTON, NorTH CaROoLINA (33, 
407): This city annexed 4.3 square miles 
and approximately 11,000 inhabitants, effec. 
tive January 1, 1946. Wilmington voted 
about 7-to-1 in favor of annexation, while 
the new area voted nearly 3-to-1 against an- 
nexation. The total vote in the city and the 
new area was 2,758 for and 1,564 against 
the proposal. The value of property annexed 
totaled $8,509,465; and it is estimated that 
the cost of extending municipal services to 
the new area will be $143,977 annually and 
the estimated municipal income from the 
area $143,344. The campaign was carried 
on by a citizens’ committee appointed by 
the mayor. The committee raised over 
$1,600 for a newspaper advertising cam- 
paign, and members of the committee and 
others made many talks over the radio be- 
fore civic groups. Telephone committees en- 
couraged a large registration and on the day 
of the referendum those who had registered 
were again telephoned and urged to vote for 
extension of the city limits. The city also 
issued an eight-page booklet which was dis- 
tributed ‘to residents of the area. The bulle- 
tin pointed out that services and facilities 
equal to those provided to residents of the 
city would be furnished to the annexed area, 
and that two new temporary councilmen 
would be added to the council from the an- 
nexed area to hold office until May, 1947, 
when the council would revert to five mem- 
bers. The folder also contained a large map 
showing the area proposed for annexation; 
a statement showing the estimated cost of 
capital improvement to be made; the esti- 
mated annual income from the area; and the 
estimated cost of supplying municipal serv- 
ices to the area. It was estimated that the 
cost of installing water mains, sanitary sew- 
ers, fire alarm system, drainage system, and 
street signs, plus the cost of new fire equip- 
ment, would total $666,139. It was empha- 
sized that while municipal services would be- 
gin on the date of the extension, January |, 
1946, the first tax payment would not be 
due until October 1. 1946. 
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News of the Month 





Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


OUSING. Wilson W. Wyatt, national 
housing administrator, recently sent 
letters to mayors of all cities over 25,000 
population and of smaller communities with 
housing shortages, asking them to set up 
mayors’ emergency housing committees to 
expedite the veterans’ emergency housing 
program. At least 185 such committees were 
in operation on May 1. 

Some cities have not been able to obtain 
scarce material necessary for the construction 
of utilities to serve veterans’ housing. Mu- 
nicipalities are virtually first in line after the 
veterans, and it is expected that the mayor’s 
emergency committee may get results by 
explaining this to dealers. Streets and utili- 
ties are among the few types of construction 
which are specifically exempt from the CPA 
limitation order. 

Planning. The Bureau of Community Fa- 
cilities of the Federal Works Agency has 
issued a revised set of regulations to be used 
in applying for federal loans for advance 
planning of public works. Under the new 
instructions the Bureau must pay greater 
attention to the ability of the applying gov- 
ernment to finance the proposed project. The 
new application forms and copies of the 
regulations are available on request of any 
public agency. 

Airports. The federal airport act was 
signed by the President on May 13. Because 
of the many steps that must be taken by 
Congress, the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, and sponsors, it is not likely that any 
airport projects can begin before the spring 
of 1947. The CAA will concern itself first 
with a survey of local needs leading to a 
revision of the national airport plan. The 
CAA also must issue rules and regulations 
and prepare forms for applications for 
grants. The airport law provides federal 
grants allocated directly to cities except 
where the states require local governments to 
channel their request through state agencies. 
The federal government will pay up to 50 


per cent of the cost for constructing an air- 
port and up to 25 per cent of the cost of 
land purchased for the airport. A techni- 
cality in the law prohibits the construction 
of any Class 4 and larger airport project 
before July 1, 1947. 

In the meantime the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration urges states and cities to 
continue their airport planning. This will 
make it easier for the CAA engineers to 
harmonize local plans with the national air- 
port plan, and thus make possible an earlier 
start on the program, according to the 
CAA. Inquiries regarding the program 
should be addressed to regional offices of the 
CAA; district offices will be open soon, one 
in almost every state. 

Organization. The President on May 16 
abolished the Social Security Board and 
placed its functions in the Federal Security 
Agency. He also transferred to the FSA the 
vital statistics division of the Bureau of the 
Census and the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor. These changes be- 
come effective in 60 days unless vetoed by 
Congress. The President announced that he 
would ask Congress to make the FSA a regu- 
lar department headed by a cabinet secre- 
tary. He has also established the National 
Housing Agency on a permanent basis. 

The Public Roads Administration has cre- 
ated a board of municipal engineers to act 
as consultant in the formulation of policies 
and procedures affecting the development of 
federal-aid highways in urban areas. 

Training. Federal aid for public-service 
training is proposed in a House bill (H. R. 
4384) providing $1,500,000 and in a Senate 
bill (S. 619) providing $2,000,000. Federal 
aid for public-service training was denied last 
year in an interpretation of the George-Deen 
Act by the Federal Security Agency. Under 
the House bill federal aid would be allocated 
among the states by population, with the 
states and local units partially matching the 
federal grants until 1955, when the matching 
would be on a 50-50 basis. 
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Municipal Fire Defenses of 41 Cities 
Surveyed in 1945 


URING the past year 14 cities of more 

than 10,000 population were placed in 
a better fire insurance classification, and two 
other cities were put into a poorer class as 
a result of new surveys by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters or by state rat- 
ing organizations. The 14 cities receiving a 
sufficiently large reduction in number of 
points of deficiency to be placed in a better 















































“All very nice, Captain, but how come the underwriters give our 
town only a Class C rating?” 


Reprinted by permission 


class are: Alameda, California, class 4 to 
3; Elizabeth, New Jersey, class 3 to 2; 
Little Rock, Arkansas, class 5 to 4; Long 
Beach, California, class 4 to 3; West Haven, 
Connecticut, class 6 to 5; Dalton, East 
Point, and Thomasville, Georgia, class 7 to 
6; Phenix City, Alabama, class 8 to 7; 
Dover, Delaware, class E to D; St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, class 6 to 5; East Moline, 
Illinois, class 7 to 6; Huron, South Dakota, 
class 8 to 7; and Wisconsin Rapids, Wis- 
consin, class 7 to 6. The two cities which 
went into a poorer class are: Paterson, New 
Jersey, class 3 to 4; and Pensacola, Florida, 
class 6 to 7. Twenty-five other cities over 
10,000 population were regraded in 1945; 
16 received a reduction in the number of 
points of deficiency and 9 an increase but 
not sufficient in any city to change the fire 
insurance classification. 
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At the end of 1945 a total of 29 cities 
of over 25,000 population were in class 2, 
104 were in class 3, 128 in class 4, and the 
remaining cities were in classes 5, 6, and 7, 
with none in class 1. Among the cities with 
populations between 10,000 and 25,000 none 
are in classes 1 or 2, while only four cities 
are in class 3, 65 in class 4, 157 in class 5, 
209 in class 6, and the remaining cities are 
in classes 7 and 8. 

The fire insurance classification of a city 
is determined through the use of the grad- 
ing schedule of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in making an engineering ap- 
praisal of fire protection facilities. For the 
cities of more than 25,000 population the 
classification is determined by engineers of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
while the classification of the smaller cities 
is determined by engineers of the state rat- 
ing organizations which are private agencies 
except in Texas. The total fire insurance 
classification and points of deficiency, and 
also the number of points of deficiency for 
fire departments for each city over 10,000 
population, will be contained in the 1946 
edition of The Municipal Year Book to be 
published in June by the International City 
Managers’ Association. 


President’s Conference Launches 
Program to Reduce Traffic Accidents 


NATIONWIDE attack on traffic acci- 
dents was launched at the President’s 
Highway Safety Conference held in Wash- 
ington on May 8 to 10. Attended by more 
than 2,000 of the nation’s traffic safety lead- 
ers—city traffic and law enforcement offi- 
cials, mayors, governors, state motor vehicle 
administrators, educators, and safety council 
executives—the conference hammered out an 
Action Program which was approved by dele- 
gates from 48 states and over 200 national 
organizations. The high point of the confer- 
ence was President Truman’s address in 
which he criticized driver licensing laws that 
permit mentally and physically unfit persons 
to drive on the highways. 
Under the guidance of a coordinating com- 
mittee, the conference’s eight special commit- 
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tees—one each on accident records, educa- 
tion, law enforcement, engineering, laws and 
ordinances, motor vehicle administration, 
organized public support, and public infor- 
mation—produced plans to cut the mounting 
traffic toll and to cut it quickly. Public hear- 
ings were held on each report, revisions 
adopted, and the revised reports embodied 
into a single Action Program promulgated by 
the conference. 

The conference in its Action Program 
called for uniform state and local traffic laws 
and regulations by the adoption of the stand- 
ards set forth in the uniform vehicle code 
and model traffic ordinance. The committee 
on accident records urged each state to adopt 
as a minimum the accident reporting stand- 
ards outlined in Act V of the uniform vehicle 
code. The education committee proposed that 
American schools at all ‘evels provide traffic 
safety education—particularly on accident 
prevention—to the more than 30 million 
students. 


Continuous aggressive enforcement of traf- 
fic laws was urged upon all public agencies 
to induce the maximum voluntary observ- 
ance of driver and pedestrian regulations. 
Specific proposals were made regarding pub- 
lic departments, prosecutors, and courts to 
eliminate ticket fixing, to ban undue leniency 
and special privileges, and to obtain qualified 
personnel to enforce traffic laws. 


The conference recommended full use of 
engineering principles and techniques to 
eliminate road hazards to assure safe flow of 
traffic. States were asked to adopt sound 
policies and procedures covering motor ve- 
hicle administration, particularly driver li- 
censing, vehicle inspection, and other regu- 
latory measures affecting highway safety. 
Each state was urged to adopt the minimum 
Standards in Act II of the uniform motor 
vehicle code. States with low standards were 
also asked to enact the minimum drivers’ 
examination standards prepared by _ the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators. 


The need for a continuous flow of vital 
traffic information to the public was recog- 
nized as the responsibility of all public and 
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interested private organizations. Specific 
recommendations include informing the pub- 
lic fully on where, how, why, and when 
traffic accidents occur; assuring thorough 
understanding of the social and economic 
effects of traffic accidents; and making every 
person familiar with all phases of the safety 
program recommended by the Highway 
Safety Conference. 

Municipalities were asked to set up coordi- 
nating committees of officials to analyze local 
conditions in comparison with the technical 
program suggested by the conference, and to 
call a local traffic safety conference to plan 
and carry out the recommendations outlined 
by the conference reports. Soon to be set up 
are a coordinating committee for the federal 
departments, a national committee of state 
officials, and a national committee of non- 
official organizations. The broad recommen- 
dations of the conference are outlined in the 
pamphlet entitled Action Program supple- 
mented by the committee reports itemizing 
recommended steps for each phase of the 
program. Copies of the Action Program as 
well as the committee reports have been sent 
to all city managers and are available from 
the Government Printing Office. 





City-Owned Off-Street Parking Lots in 
30 Per Cent of Cities 


FF-STREET parking lots are operated 

by 280 cities, or 33 per cent of 836 
cities over 10,000 population reporting, ac- 
cording to information compiled by the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association for 
the 1946 Municipal Year Book. This is an 
increase since 1942 of 35 per cent in the 
number of cities using this means to help 
solve their parking problems. The 570 off- 
street lots in these cities have a capacity of 
75,000 vehicles. One in every nine cities put 
a time limit on parking, ranging from one 
to 24 hours. In addition to the 280 cities 
with parking lots, more than 50 cities lease 
city-owned land to private interests for use 
as off-street parking areas. The cost of land 
and improvements for parking lots ranged 
from none in 113 cities to $450,000 in Quin- 
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cy, Massachusetts and $384,000 in Kansas 
City, Kansas. Cities spending from $50,000 
to $100,000 include Madison, Wisconsin; 
Port Huron, Michigan; and Winnetka, Illi- 
nois. 

Only 15 cities make a charge for parking, 
ranging from 10 cents a day in Akron to 25 
cents an hour in Miami Beach. Flint, Mich- 
igan, which has three city-owned street park- 
ing lots with a capacity of 400 cars, is plan- 
ning to install meters in these lots with a 
time limit of two hours and a charge of 10 
cents. Miami Beach, Florida, has installed 
parking meters in city-owned off-street park- 
ing lots. One lot has three parking lanes 
each about three and one-half blocks long, 
and the fee for the first lane is five cents an 
hour, while meters in the other lanes take 
up to four nickels at the rate of five cents 
for each 90 minutes of parking. Other cities 
charging fees are Chicago, Illinois; Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Davenport, Iowa; Madison, Wiscon- 
sin; Kalamazoo and Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
Dubuque, Iowa; West Haven, Connecticut; 
Ithaca, New York; North Plainfield, New 
Jersey; Rutland, Vermont; Santa Fe, New 
Mexico; and Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 





More Than 400 Officials Attend 


Annual Conference on Planning 


ORE than 400 federal, state, and local 

officials attended the annual confer- 
ence of the American Society of Planning 
Officials held in New York on May 6 to 8. 
Among the subjects discussed were: effects 
of airports on surrounding property, planning 
problems for small towns, public relations 
and citizens’ participation in planning, the 
housing emergency, and urban redevelop- 
ment. 

Airport planners were warned by John M. 
Hunter, Jr., of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, that the development of aviation 
would be seriously retarded if airport re- 
quirements were not considered in the plan- 


ning and zoning of cities. He pointed out the 
tendency to make too little land available 
for airport developments. 


Remodeling metropolitan areas was recom- 
mended by Victor Roterus of the Cincinnati 
City Planning Commission. Urban areas, 
according to Mr. Roterus, are entering an 
era of competition, where the benefits of 
growth will largely accrue to those areas that 
offer job opportunities and attractive living 
conditions at reasonable costs. “Competition 
is forcing individual industries to leave obso- 
lete multi-storied structures to secure the 
economy of one-story operation, and to pro- 
vide parking, lunching, and other working 
conveniences to their employees in order to 
hold them.” 

Rexford G. Tugwell, University of Chi- 
cago professor, and former governor of Puerto 
Rico, recommended a broad education for 
planners who must assign values to various 
activities, and who must provide in their 
budgets and master plans for rounded social 
development. Joseph Hudnut, dean of the 
graduate school of design at Harvard Uni- 
versity, advised planners to study politics— 
the planner must know how ordinances orig- 
inate, how they are enacted, how enforced, 
and how evaded. 

A new national organization was set up at 
the conference. It is the Association of State 
Planning and Development Agencies and its 
purpose is to provide consultative and clear- 
inghouse services for such agencies. Don 
Weeks, director of the Michigan Planning 
Commission, was elected president of the 
new organization. Membership in the asso- 
ciation is open to any state agency whose 
primary purpose is planning. The American 
Society of Planning Officials will act as secre- 
tariat of the new association. 

L. P. Cookingham, city manager of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, was reelected president 
of the American Society of Planning Officials. 
Rafael Pico, chairman, Puerto Rico Planning 
Urbanizing, and Zoning Board, was made 
vice-president. 
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iam. VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
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BY QUARTERS BY FOUR WEEK PERIODS 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 

This chart shows trends in contracts for 
civil engineering construction in continental 
United States only and does not include con- 
tracts outside the country or shipbuilding. Dur- 
ing the first sixteen weeks of 1946 construction 
contracts totaled $1,990,699,000, or 202 per 
cent above the same period in 1945. Public con- 
struction totaled $671,794,000, which is a 49 
per cent increase above the same period last 
year. Of the public total, $236,446,000 was 
for federal work, 35 per cent below 1945, and 
$435,348,000 was for state and municipal work, 
403 per cent above 1945. Private construction 
totaled $1,228,905,000, 594 per cent above a 
year ago. The minimum size projects included 
are: waterworks and waterways projects, $15,- 
000; other public works, $25,000; industrial 
building $40,000; and other building, $150,000. 
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The consumers’ price index—the average cost 
of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities—stood at 130.9 on April 
15, 1946, as compared with 130.2 on March 15, 
1946 (1935-39 - 100). The family food bill was 
up 1.1 per cent and there were scattered in- 


creases in the prices of clothing and house- 
furnishings. The index is up 3.0 per cent from 
April 15, 1945, the largest increases being 7.1 
per cent in the cost of clothing and 4.4 per cent 
in the cost of housefurnishings. Living costs 
on April 15, 1946, were 29.9 per cent above 
those of January, 1941, and 32.8 per cent above 
those of August 15, 1939. The index does not 
reflect however, additional wartime increases 
caused by lower quality, disappearance of low- 
priced goods, and forced changes in living 
habits. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.38 on May 
23, 1946, as compared with 1.34 on April 24, 
1946. (Note: This index averages bond yields 
of 20 large cities; yields very inversely with 
bond prices.) 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and 

National Safety Council 

Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 

totaled 2,650 in April, 1946, which was 47 per 

cent more than in April, 1945, and 1 per cent 
more than in April, 1941. 











Los Angeles Adopts Sales Tax 


OS ANGELES expects to receive $7,000,- 
000 a year from a sales tax of one-half 
of 1 per cent which went into effect on May 11. 
The tax applies to retail transactions and tax 
returns will be made on a quarterly basis, the 
same as to the state. Failure to remit entails a 
penalty of 10 per cent for the first month over- 
due plus 5 per cent for each month up to 50 
per cent. Other cities which have local sales 
taxes are New York City; Atlantic City, New 
Jersey; Santa Barbara and San Bernardino, 
California; Charleston and Huntington, West 
Virginia; and Montreal and Quebec City, Que- 
bec. 
City Sits Tight in Union Dispute 
In Minneapolis the civil service commission 
recently refused to recognize a jurisdictional 
dispute between two city employee unions, and 
sat tight on a rule that “an employee in the 
classified service may be suspended for disci- 
plinary reasons.” A workman belonging to the 
laborers’ union was assigned to a garbage col- 
lection crew and the head of the teamsters’ 
union forbade the truck drivers in the crew to 
take out their trucks because this workman was 
not a member: of the teamsters’ union. The 
truck drivers who refused to work were sus- 
pended under a rule that employees in the 
classified service who refuse to work lose their 
pay. The civil service refused to recognize the 
pleas of the drivers that in quitting work on 
order of their union they had quit for a valid 
reason. 


*Based in part on information in newsletters of 
several national organizations of public officials: 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works As- 
sociation; American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministers, Governmental Research Association, In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Association 
of Assessing Officers, National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, National Fire Protection Association, 
National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, and 
United States Conference of Mayors. 
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Cities Cooperate in Traffic Safety Check 


Cities throughout the country are cooperating 
in the police traffic safety check program started 
on May 15 under the sponsorship of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police. In 
Minneapolis the police stopped nearly 500 auto- 
mobiles during the first 36 hours of the drive, 
and approximately 100 “must correct” cards 
were issued. The cards require the drivers to 
make necessary repairs or corrections at a 
garage, the garageman to mail the card to the 
police upon completion of the repair work. A 
crew of eight officers have been trained to ex- 
amine cars quickly to prevent unnecessary de- 
lay; the crew checks tires, brakes, steering 
apparatus, lights, rear view mirrors, windshield 
wipers, etc. 


Personnel News From Here and There 


In California the cities of Alhambra and 
Newport Beach have contracted with the state 
personnel board for position-classification and 
pay surveys. The state provides technical per- 
sonnel services at cost to the smaller cities that 
do not have technical staffs of their own. ... 
New York State has set up a special merit 
award board for the purpose of rewarding state 
employees for meritorious suggestions and ac- 
complishments. The new law provides that the 
awards may include certificates and medals, cash 
payments, and increases in pay... . At a meet- 
ing late in April two unions affiliated with the 
CIO merged into one union for all government 
employees. They are the United Federal Work- 
ers and the State, County, and Municipal Work- 
ers of America. These groups merged and 
adopted the name United Public Workers of 
America. . . . New Orleans is conducting a sur- 
vey of pay rates in private industry in that city 
as the basis for determining to what extent 
adjustments are desirable in municipal pay 
schedules. . . . Alameda, California, was the 
first city in that state to qualify as a training 
institution under the GI Bill of Rights; a train- 
ing program for policemen and fire recruits has 
been prepared. Pasadena, California, also has 
begun a program of on-the-job training for 
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veterans for several classes of positions includ- 
ing firemen and policemen. . . . Alameda, Cali- 
fornia, is considering group life insurance for 
city employees. The premium for employees up 
to the age of 35 years is 60 cents a month for 
$1,000, plus 21 cents additional for $500 insur- 
ance for wives. . Employees of Wayne 
County, Michigan, who are ill for more than 
five days while on annual leave, may now 
charge this lost time against their sick leave. 
To come under the new rule, the employee must 
immediately notify the county of his illness and 
file a physician’s certificate to prove his claim. 
_.. Municipal employees in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, have inaugurated a four-page, tabloid-size 
newsletter entitled Richmond Municipal Journal 
issued monthly. In Kansas City, Missouri, 20 
municipal employees recently completed an in- 
service training course in governmental account- 
ing led by R. G. Agard, director of finance. The 
class held 20 weekly sessions from 4:00 to 5:30 
p.M.... Pensacola, Florida, recently increased 
the salaries of all employees by $10 per month 
for the fiscal year 1945-46. 


Public Utility News 


Colorado Springs, Colorado (36,789), during 
the last 20 years has reduced the cost of elec- 
tricity to residential consumers nearly 64 per 
cent on the basis of the average cost per kwh. 
During 1945 the city-owned gas and electric 
utilities paid to the general fund of the city a 
total of $170,000 in lieu of taxes; an additional 
$180,000 from current earned surplus was paid 
to the general fund, the two amounts represent- 
ing 18.5 per cent of the gross operating revenues 
of these utilities. The Colorado Springs water, 
electric, and gas utilities have no outstanding 
debt... . The publicly owned Cleveland Transit 
System will pay approximately $275,000 in real 
and personal property taxes for 1943 to the 
State of Ohio as the result of a recent decision 
of the state supreme court declaring such 
property taxable. . . . Upland, California (6,316) 
requires all subdividers and homebuilders re- 
questing water service outside the city to sub- 
mit their lot and building plans to the city to 
insure conformance with the city code and other 
requirements. An inspection fee of $15 must be 
paid before the water permit is issued. In addi- 
tion, the property owner must sign an agree- 


ment certifying that the city may shut off the 
water at any itme. . . . In Astoria, Oregon 
(10,389), the voters by a 3-to-1 vote have re- 
jected a proposal for setting up a municipally 
owned electric system. City officials had in- 
formed the people that favorable action should 
result in cutting power costs in half. The pri- 
vate power company set up a large citizens’ 
committee and conducted a strong campaign 
against municipal ownership. 


City Uses Walkie-Talkie Radios 

Two-way, walkie-talkie radios are now used 
by the police and fire departments of Atlantic 
City, New Jersey (64,094). The radio is op- 
erated by a battery, consists of separate receiv- 
ing and transmitting units, and weighs less than 
five pounds. The receiver, contained in a small 
leather case, is fastened to a belt worn around 
the waist. The transmitter is fixed in the top 
of a fiber helmet, with the microphone recessed 
in the brim. Recent tests demonstrate that con- 
tinuous communication can be maintained with 
a car on the street or with headquarters. The 
receiving part of the radio was first tried in 1936 
in an experiment to find a small radio for 
policemen. 


Finance News From Here and There 


Berkeley, California, voters on April 30 
amended the city charter to remove the tax 
limit of $1 on each $100 assessed value. The 
voters also approved two bond issues totaling 
$925,000 for sewers and new fire houses and 
equipment; seven other proposed bond issues 
failed to receive the necessary two-thirds vote. 
. . . Kansas City, Missouri, has enclosed with 
tax bills a folder indicating the amount and per 
cent of revenue from various sources, and the 
cost per capita for major municipal activities. 
The circular, entitled “Your Investment in Kan- 
sas City,” also gives some municipal facts... . 
Bay City, Michigan, has recently completed a 
reappraisal of all real and personal property for 
tax purposes. Assessments now total $64,000,- 
000 as compared to $50,380,000 prior to the 
survey. . . . The bonded debt of Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, has dropped from $2,175,483 in 
1927 to $47,000 in 1945, and the bond retire- 
ment fund has sufficient money to pay all out- 
standing bonds and interest. . . . Revenue from 
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the city payroll tax in Philadelphia was 17 per 
cent higher the first three months of 1946 than 
for the same period in 1945. . . . Pampa, Texas, 
recently granted a new franchise to the local 
gas company under which the company will pay 
the city 5 per cent of the gross receipts as com- 
pared with 2 per cent in previous years. In 
addition, the company will supply gas for mu- 
nicipal use at 10 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 
Kansas City, Missouri, has adopted a new codi- 
fication of airport revenue accounts based on 
the airport accounting standards recently issued 
by the Municipal Finance Officers Association. 


Cities Study FEPC Ordinances 


Milwaukee on May 13 adopted an ordinance 
prohibiting job discrimination because of race, 
creed, or color by both municipal agencies and 
private employers. Fair employment practices 
ordinances are being considered in Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Philadelphia, and Phoenix. These meas- 
ures are modeled after the one adopted in Chi- 
cago last year which makes it a misdemeanor 
for the city, its contractors or subcontractors, 
or for any employer within the city limits to 
discriminate in employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry. The 
proposed Philadelphia ordinance provides that 
violation might result in the loss of city privi- 
leges such as franchise license, permit, or tax 
exemption. In August St. Louis voters will con- 
sider a charter amendment prohibiting discrim- 
ination in the employment or advancement of 
city employees because of race, color, or creed. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Pensacola, Florida, has recently adopted 
ordinances prohibiting the sale and transporta- 
tion of raw unpasteurized milk inside the city 
limits, and another ordinance regulating the 
occupancy, location, and operation of trailers 
and trailer parks inside the city and providing 
a license fee of $10 per year per trailer for 
trailer parks. Among other new ordinances re- 
cently adopted are: subdivision regulations in 
Beaumont, Texas; a franchise for a bus trans- 
portation system in Peoria, Illinois; a zoning 
code in Quincy, Illinois; a $20 license fee for 
certain encroachments under and over public 
streets or highways in Rochester, New York; 
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and airport rules including a_ schedule of 
operating and rental fees in Davenport, Iowa, 

Other ordinances which have been adopted 
recently include: regulating restaurants and pro- 
viding for inspections and grading in accordance 
with specific sanitary standards in St. Louis; 
establishing service charges for the incineration 
of waste and garbage originating outside the city 
limits in Cincinnati; requiring applicants to 
show proof, as a condition for granting any 
license or permit, that realty tax, local income 
tax, and water and sewer rents have been paid 
in Philadelphia; providing for the use of special 
assessments to defray the cost of construction 
of curb and pavements, with two-thirds of the 
costs being assessed against the assessment dis- 
trict in Pensacola, Florida; and limiting outside 
water service in a drought and fixing a flat rate 
of 15 cents per 100 cubic feet of water outside 
of the city of Cincinnati. 


Federal Loans Aid Planning 


State and locah governments had completed 
plans and specifications by January 1, 1946, for 
public works projects estimated to cost $1,626, 
127,000. The plans for projects representing 35 
per cent of this figure were prepared with the 
assistance of federal funds advanced as loans 
by the Bureau of Community Facilities of the 
Federal Works Agency. The Bureau, in a recent 
report entitled Report on Plan Preparation of 
State and Local Public Works, points out that 
by the end of 1945 less than one-half of the 
applications for loans totaling $42,324,000 had 
been approved. Of the projects for which funds 
were requested, 37.1 per cent represented new 
sewer, water, and sanitation facilities; 31 per 
cent new schools and other educational improve- 
ments; 9.2 per cent public buildings other than 
schools and hospitals; 8.7 per cent street and 
highway improvements; and park and recrea- 
tion projects, hospital, and health facilities made 
up the bulk of the remainder. State and local 
units reported that they had cash on hand to 
finance only 3.1 per cent of the estimated $564, 
972,000 cost of projects for which the Bureau 
had approved federal loans by the end of 1945, 
that 72.6 per cent of the cost would be financed 
from bond issues not yet authorized, and that 
the remaining funds would come from future 
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tax revenues, miscellaneous sources, and sources 
not yet determined. The Bureau points out in 
its report that 8,272 state and local government 
units have made reports to the Bureau, and that 
59 per cent of these units fall into the “no-work- 
done” category, made up mainly of municipali- 
ties of less than 10,000 population and school 
districts. Among the larger cities which reported 
that no plans or specifications have been pre- 
pared are 12 cities over 100,000; 20 cities be- 
tween 50,000 and 100,000; 45 cities between 
25,000 and 50,000; and 190 cities between 
10,000 and 25,000. 


Committee Suggests New Revenues 


In Minneapolis the mayor’s tax and finance 
commission recently received from its subcom- 
mittee on revenue a recommendation that the 
city take steps to adopt a 1 per cent income tax 
which would raise $5,000,000 a year. The sub- 
committee also proposed that the city adopt an 
automobile tax equal to 20 per cent of the state 
motor vehicle license tax, a 5 per cent gross 
earnings tax on public utilities, and an admis- 
sions tax to replace the present federal tax when 
it is reduced or eliminated. It was also recom- 
mended that certain state collected taxes should 
be shared with local units by increasing the rail- 
road gross earnings tax from 5 to 7 per cent, 
doubling the state liquor tax, and adopting a 
cigarette tax of 2 cents per package, with all of 
the increased or new revenues going to munici- 
palities. 


Providing Housing for Veterans 


Cities are meeting the housing shortage by 
lending public funds or by soliciting private 
contributions sponsored in part by veterans’ or- 
ganizations. By April 1, 1945, 52 cities in Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Ohio, and West Virginia had 
allocated funds for temporary housing. In 50 
of the cities the allocations were outright 
grants; one of the two other cities lends to the 
housing authority while in the other city the 
program is financed by a veterans’ organization. 
Lacking the funds needed for housing purposes, 
some cities are devising various methods of 
meeting the problem. In Omaha, Nebraska, an 
appeal made for money to finance 225 dwellings 
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for veterans resulted in hundreds of contribu- 
tions totaling nearly $20,000, with an eventual 
goal of $50,000. In St. Paul, Minnesota, the 
local veterans’ organization leases quonset huts 
from the city and rents them to ex-servicemen 
and their families. .. . The Pacific Coast Build- 
ing Officials Conference has issued a revised edi- 
tion of its uniform building code which contains 
for the first time a chapter on prefabricated 
construction, and also new sections regulating 
construction. . . . Medford, Oregon (11,281), 
will erect a model temporary dwelling to serve 
as a yardstick for the construction of homes 
for veterans. The city contributed the lot and 
local dealers donated the building materials. . . . 
A total of 584 war veterans who were legal 
residents of St. Petersburg, Florida (85,164) 
when they entered the armed forces have been 
given free lots on which to build homes. These 
lots were acquired vy the city through tax fore- 
closure. The veterans must pay outstanding 
state and county taxes but delinquent city taxes 
are cancelled. 


College Students Prefer City Employment 


College students prefer public to private em- 
ployment. This is the finding of a recent study 
made for the department of investigation, city 
of New York, by Gloria Brody of Hunter 
College. The study covered a sampling of the 
opinions of 525 undergraduates in colleges and 
universities located in New York City. In six- 
teen of twenty occupations concerning which 
students were asked for an opinion, public em- 
ployment was preferred. Public employment was 
thought to be more satisfactory than private 
employment with respect to permanence of 
tenure, working conditions, and the operation of 
the merit principle. However, the courtesy and 
general competence of city employees were 
considered less worthy of praise than those of 
private employees. The survey also indicated 
that women have a more favorable opinion 
of the public service than men; municipal 
employment carries more prestige among 
foreign born and Americans with foreign-born 
parents than among the native-born of native 
born parentage; and public employment is pre- 
ferred by a higher percentage of the Catholic 
and Jewish students tested than by Protestants. 
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Firemen Push for 48-Hour Week 


Fulton County (Atlanta), Georgia, recently 
placed fire department employees on an 8-hour 
day. Portland, Oregon, voters on May 17 de- 
feated proposed charter amendments providing 
a 48-hour week for firemen and a 40-hour week 
for all other city employees. The 48-hour week 
for firemen was defeated by a vote of 30,600 
to 26,700. . . . In Birmingham, Alabama, and 
St. Paul, Minnesota, petitions are being circu- 
lated requesting referendums on a 48-hour week 
for firemen. . . . Philadelphia is considering the 
adoption of a shorter work week for firemen. 
. . . In Houston, Texas, the firemen have filed 
petitions asking for a referendum on a $30-per- 
month pay increase. The mayor has pointed out 
that firemen already have received increases 
averaging $20 a month since January 1. 


Local Taxes on Federal Property 


The United States Supreme Court on March 
25, 1946, in S.R.A. Inc. v. State of Minnesota, 
held that real estate taxes may be levied upon 
real estate sold by the federal government to a 
private purchaser on an installment payment 
plan. The court asserted that the ownership of 
the beneficial interest passed to the purchaser 
even though legal title was retained by the 
government for the unpaid balance of the pur- 
chase price. . .. The Supreme Court on May 13 
permitted the state of Pennsylvania to tax RFC 
plant machinery under a ruling accepting the 
state’s right to define by law what is and what 
is not real estate. Plant machinery, hitherto re- 
garded as personal property, is now taxable as 
real estate where so defined by state law, under 
the congressional policy of permitting the taxa- 
tion of real property owned or leased by the 
RFC and Defense Plant Corporation. 


Ohio and Oregon Leagues Meet 


The annual conference of the League of 
Ohio Municipalities, held at Columbus on April 
11 and 12 went on record as: (1) urging con- 
gressional enactment of the Boren bill (H. R. 
3129) to prohibit federal regulation by the 
SEC of sales of municipal bonds; (2) express- 
ing opposition to federal taxation of munic- 
ipal securities; (3) urging state legislation to 
relieve municipalities of liability for injuries or 
damages suffered by the public on bridges and 
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highways within cities which constitute parts 
of the state highway system; (4) urging the 
enactment of a state law authorizing cities to 
condemn land for off-street parking purposes; 
and (5) urging a more generous and equitable 
allocation and distribution of the state’s sales 
tax and a constitutional amendment to require 
that a definite proportion of state taxes be 
locally shared. 


Seventy-six Oregon cities were represented 
at the 20th annual convention of the League 
of Oregon Cities held late in January. Resolu- 
tions adopted called for: establishment of 
working funds by local governmental units; 
support of a program for licensing and con- 
trolling the location of privately owned air- 
ports; approval of a current state program to 
study the acute urban fringe problem; imme- 
diate action by federal agencies to make ade- 
quate veterans’ housing available; simplification 
of procedures for municipal acquisition of 
surplus property; authorization of federal funds 
to assist states in the training of individuals 
for public service occupations; and opposi- 
tion to any proposal leading to federal taxa- 
tion of the income of municipal securities. 


Joint Council Considers Over-All Financing 


In Eugene, Oregon (20,838), five separate 
taxing units have set up an informal admin- 
istrative council to coordinate financial and 
construction programs for the next 10 years. 
The five units are the cities of Eugene and 
Springfield, Lane County, and two school dis- 
tricts. Each of these units will prepare a 
10-year program as a basis for an over-all 
study of the combined tax requirements. Initial 
meetings of the administrative council have 
indicated the possibility of mutual agreement 
on personnel policies and the exchange of equip- 
ment. Eugene’s 10-year program, prepared by 
City Manager Deane Seeger, and recently sub- 
mitted to the city council suggests eight proj- 
ects: general sewer improvements costing 
$500,000; a sewage treatment and disposal 
plant, $257,000; highway developments at $500,- 
000 to $1,000,000; park and recreation develop- 
ments, $200,000; public library, $250,000; fire 
protection, $85,000; and city hall and _ jail, 
$350,000. For each project the report indi- 
cates the funds on hand, funds authorized, and 
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suggests methods of obtaining the balance re- 
quired. The need for each project is discussed 
and recommendations made for council action. 
Similar programs will be prepared by each of 
the other four units and the administrative 
council will discuss priorities and methods of 
financing. 


Good Street Lighting Reduces Accidents 

In Seattle last year nearly three-fourths of 
the traffic accidents, resulting in 107 deaths, oc- 
curred at night. Traffic experts say that if the 
main arterial streets had been illuminated with 
modern lighting equipment perhaps half of 
those killed at night would be alive today. In 
Detroit 58 persons were killed in 15 months on 
31 miles of city streets, but when these streets 
were relighted, traffic fatalities dropped to 13 in 
the following 18 months. Hartford, Connecticut, 
relighted 10 miles of city streets and cut pedes- 
trian fatalities from 32 to one. . . . The Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society (51 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 10) has just published a revised 
edition of Recommended Practice of Street and 
Highway Lighting, 1945, which sets forth stand- 
ards based on vehicular traffic volume. 


Seek Parking Remedy in Los Angeles 

Los Angeles, California, will seek 10,000 
additional permanent parking spaces within 
three years by means of a three-step program 
sponsored by city officials and local business- 
men. The first step is the construction of an 
underground parking garage costing $3,000,000 
to provide 2,500 spaces near the center of the 
downtown district; second, the establishment 
of a metropolitan parking district to provide 
4,500 car spaces in open lots and garages with 
site and construction costs assessed against 
benefited property; and third, under private 
enterprise, the leasing and operation of new 
outdoor parking lots holding 3,000 cars on 
locations tributary to the central business 
district. 


Cities Conduct Anti-Rat Campaigns 
Anti-rat campaigns are underway in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and Atlanta, Georgia, and one 
has been recommended in St. Louis. Richmond 
is using a new potent rat poison, “1080,” at 
all city dump areas, and in Baltimore a new rat 
poison developed during the war, “Antu,” in 
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tests last year killed 90 per cent of the rats 
in areas where it was used. In Richmond special 
city squads are cleaning selected parts of the 
city and all garages are inspected for sanitary 
deficiencies. Atlanta school children are con- 
ducting a house-to-house survey to persuade 
residents to allow city health officials to use 
“red squill” in their homes. In St. Louis the 
state board of health and the United States 
Public Health Service reported 139 persons 
were bitten by rats last year. Poor housekeep- 
ing, improper building design, and inadequate 
building maintenance were cited as three con- 
ditions most conducive to rat harborage. 


Small City Leases Airpark 


Eldon, Missouri (2,590), has signed a con- 
tract with a private operator for the opera- 
tion and management of its municipal airpark. 
The contract provides for a 10-year lease with 
option to renew, protection against fly-by-night 
operators by requiring a $500 fee from com- 
mercial operators, a yearly rental of $1 for 
the airpark and $300 for a house on the air- 
port for the manager, and a tax of two cents 
a gallon on aviation fuel sold at the airport. 
Rents and taxes are to be paid by the operator 
to an airpark board set up by city ordinance. 
The municipality obtains through the contract 
a full-time manager who must live in the 
vicinity of the community and adequate safe 
maintenance of the airport and facilities at 
no cost to the city. The contract, by denying 
exclusive rights to the operator, enables the 
city to participate in future state or federal 
grants of airport funds. 


Winners in Pedestrian Safety Contest 


Detroit, Michigan, is the grand prize winner 
of the seventh national pedestrian protection 
contest conducted by the American Automobile 
Association. Over 1,200 cities participated in 
this contest covering the calendar year 1945. 
Detroit also won top honors in its population 
group—cities over 500,000. Other winners 
among the cities by population groups are: 
Wichita, Kansas (100,000 to 500,000); Berke- 
ley, California (50,000 to 100,000); Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin (25,000 to 50,000); University Park, 
Texas (10,000 to 25,000); and Little Falls, 
Minnesota (cities under 10,000). 
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Adopts Restaurant Ordinance 


Seattle has recently put into effect a new 
food ordinance which sets up sanitary require- 
ments for all types of food-handling establish- 
ments, including manufacturers and processers, 
wholesale and retail places, and food and drink 
purveyors. The ordinance is based on the model 
ordinance recommended by the United States 
Public Health Service, and has been endorsed 
by the local restaurant association which is 
educating its members on the provisions of the 
new ordinance. The model restaurant ordinance 
of the United States Public Health Service has 
now been adopted by 90 cities of more than 
10,000 population and by 185 cities of less than 
10,000. It is also in effect in about 150 coun- 
ties and has been adopted as state board of 
health regulations in 22 states. 


High Cost of Blighted Areas 


A recent survey of 22 California cities rang- 
ing in size from 50,000 to 1,500,000, made by 
the state reconstruction and reemployment com- 
mission, shows that an average of 45 per cent 
of the total city area is vacant land. In a 
pamphlet entitled Blighted the commission 
points out that “it costs money to extend 
streets, water and sewage lines, and gas and 
electricity service to the newer sections where 
people have moved. It costs money to maintain 
utilities and public schools in the deteriorated 
section of the city that they have abandoned.” 
Eighty-five per cent of the new homes that 
have been built in San Francisco since 1920 
were built outside of a three-mile radius from 
the center of the city. The commission calls 
attention to the community redevelopment act 
of 1945 which gives cities power to rebuild a 
block or a neighborhood that has been marred 
by blight. 


Officials Report on Management Problems 


The two most important management prob- 
lems confronting governments are municipal 
policy on revenue requirements and revenue 
sources, and job evaluation and wage adminis- 
tration. This is the concensus of more than 100 
governmental officials at the federal, state, and 
local levels, based on a survey recently made 
by J. L. Jacobs & Company, management con- 
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sultants. The survey showed that other man- 
agement problems confronting governments jn 
order of importance are: (1) policies, organiza. 
tion, personnel, and facilities for appraisal of 
efficiency and possible economies; (2) coordina- 
tion and simplification of organization and ad- 
ministrative methods, and application of modern 
labor-saving devices; (3) uniform property ap- 
praisal for equalization of property taxes; (4) 
personnel administration including employer- 
employee relations, in-service training, and test- 
ing programs; (5) prevailing wages and eco- 
nomic data for use by management; (6) ac- 
counting, budgetary, payroll, timekeeping, finan- 
cial, and cost controls. These were ranked as 
the first eight important problems in the order 
given. 


Airport Converted Into Airpark 


Eugene, Oregon, has converted its old city 
airport into an airpark. Commercial operators 
using the field must pay a $200 yearly license 
fee plus a 5 per cent tax on their gross income. 
Private operators are required to pay a license 
fee of $5 a year which entitles them to own or 
operate an airplane regularly from the airpark 
for personal use only. Members of any club 
associated together as an aviation club, society, 
or organization must pay a license fee of $3 a 
year per member. Should the club hire out or 
rent the club airplane, it will be subject to a 
commercial license. During October, 1945, 95 
aircraft visited the field, and $1,100 was col- 
lected in license fees and taxes. 


To Increase Assessed Valuations 


Some cities are concentrating their efforts 
on increasing the yield from the general prop- 
erty tax, according to the American Municipal 
Association. In Milwaukee, for the first time 
since 1911, a complete revaluation of the 
112,000 parcels of real property in that city 
will be started this year, According to one 
estimate, such revaluation probably will add 
$100,000,000 to the city’s present $882,000,000 
assessed value. . The Jefferson County, 
Kentucky, tax commissioner has recommended 
a jointly financed survey and reassessment of 
all property in Louisville and in the county. 
. . . In Miami Beach, Florida, the city man- 
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ager has recommended reassessment of city 
property at about twice its present assessed 
value, which is between 40 and 50 per cent 
of the 1941 valuation. Such reassessment is 
estimated to yield $136,000 annually. . . . In 
Chicago a proposal has been made to a coun- 
cil committee to tax intangible assets of cor- 
porations with headquarters elsewhere. . . . 
As a result of the recent United State Supreme 
Court decision confirming the right of Ramsey 
County (St. Paul), Minnesota, to levy taxes 
on certain property sold by the federal govern- 
ment to private interests on the installment 
plan, certain cities in that and other states 
are hoping to secure substantial taxes from 
this type of property. 


Changes in Organization, Activities 

In Prineville, Oregon (2,358), the city coun- 
cil has adopted a resolution establishing a 
joint city-county airport commission of three 
members to operate the local airport which 
has been managed heretofore under an informal 
agreement between the city and the county... . 
Jefferson City, Missouri (24,268), has created 
a new inspection department which will handle 
all building, electrical, and plumbing inspec- 
tion activities. . . . Cities of Chippewa Falls 
(10,368) and West Bend (5,452), Wisconsin, 
have entered into agreements with their county 
governments for the joint financing and use 
of police radio systems. 
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California Cities Get Special Census 

Fourteen California cities have recently had 
special censuses of population made by the 
United States Bureau of the Census. Los An- 
geles on January 28 this year had a population 
of 1,705,687, which represents an increase of 
20 per cent since April 1, 1940. The population 
of Long Beach has increased 46.8 per cent since 
1940, Sacramento 13.2 per cent, Palm Springs 
110 per cent, Porterville 8.9 per cent, Salinas 
16.6 per cent, and Santa Rosa 18.5 per cent. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal 
Officials 


International City Managers’ Association— 
Montreal, June 16-21. 

American Library Association—Buffalo, June 
16-23. 

National Education Association— Buffalo, 
July 1-5. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
Cleveland, July 23-26. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, Inc.—Chicago, August 19-21. 

American Public Works Association—Fort 
Worth, September 22-25. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
Boston, September 24-27. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada—New York, October 21-24. 

American Municipal Association—Chicago, 
November 17-20. 


Personnel Exchange Service 





POSITIONS OPEN 


ACKSONVILLE BEACH, Fiortpa (3,566). City 

Manager. City council desires man with 
previous municipal and engineering experience. 
Salary $5,000. H. A. Prather is mayor. 

DELANO, CALIFORNIA (4,573). City Manager. 
City council desires experienced manager with 
engineering background. Salary $4,200 to $4,800. 
W. P. Minette is mayor. 

Meprorp Lakes, New Jersey (137). City 
Manager. A resort community. Manager would 
serve as club executive. Salary $4,500. Leon 
Todd is mayor. 

Nevapa, Missourr (8,181). City Manager. 
City council elected under new manager charter 


desires man with previous manager experience, 
with financial and engineering background. Sal- 
ary not fixed but will pay average for cities of 
same size. E. D. Gray is city clerk. 

DurHAM, NortH CAROLINA (60,195). City 
Manager. City council desires non-resident with 
previous manager experience. Salary $6,000 to 
$10,000. W. F. Carr is mayor. 

LapPEER, MICHIGAN (5,365). City Manager. 
City council desires a registered civil engineer. 
Salary $4,000. F. J. Stephenson is city clerk. 

PorTLAND, MAINE (73,643). City Manager. 
City council desires man with previous adminis- 
trative experience, with finance or engineering 
background. Probable salary $9,000. James E. 
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Barlow, city manager since 1928, will retire 
November 1. Send applications to Mrs. Fred- 
erick H. Frost, chairman of city council. 

MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN (15,928). City Man- 
ager. Council recently adopted city manager 
ordinance and desires man with previous man- 
ager experience and engineering background. 
Salary $7,000 to $8,000. J. J. Beckman is 
mayor. 

SALINE, MICHIGAN (1,227). City Manager. 
City recently adopted manager ordinance. Coun- 
cil desires man with experience or training in 
municipal government. Salary $3,000 to $3,600. 
City operates water utility with sewage disposal 
plant to be built. Apply to Alwin Gross, mayor. 

Petty, Texas (3,712). City Manager. City 
council desires man with previous manager ex- 
perience to set up manager plan. Salary $4,000 
to $5,000. E. D. Cleveland is mayor. 

ANCHORAGE, ALASKA (10,000). City Man- 
ager. Council desires man with previous man- 
ager experience. Salary $12,000. Apply to Rob- 
ert Lindquist, city councilman. 

FAIRBANKS, ALASKA (5,000). City Manager. 
Council desires man with previous manager ex- 
perience. Salary $6,000 to $8,000. A. H. Nor- 
dale is mayor. 

REDDING, CALIFORNIA (8,109). City Manager. 
City council desires man with previous manager 
experience with engineering and public relations 
background. Apply to Glenn D. Newton, city 
attorney. 

MancuM, OKLAHOMA (4,193). City Man- 
ager. City council desires man with construc- 
tion and maintenance background. City operates 
gas and electric plants. $3,600 to $4,000. Mary 
G. McGregor is mayor. 

BARRE (town), VERMONT (4,052). Town 
Manager. Board of selectmen desires man with 
previous manager experience. Salary $3,600 to 
$4,000. Apply Board of Selectmen, Town of 
Barre, Websterville, Vermont. 

MonroviA, CALIFORNIA (12,807). City Engi- 
neer-Water Superintendent. Engineering experi- 
ence and administrative ability required. Age: 
not over 45. Salary approximately $6,000. Send 
applications to James O. Boyle, city councilman. 

CorAL GABLES, FLORIDA (8,294). City Clerk 
and Director of Finance. Previous experience 
in municipal administration and accounting re- 
quired. Florida experience preferred. Work un- 
der city manager. Salary up to $5,000. Age 
under 45. Wire or telephone City Manager W. 
T. Mcllwain. 

Mapison, WISCONSIN (67,447). City Plan 
Engineer. Three years’ experience as a civil 
engineer, including two years in planning work; 
graduate civil engineer or specialization in city 
planning. Salary $300 to $350 per month plus 
$24 cost-of-living salary adjustment. Closing 
date July 15. Write Personnel Department, City 
Hall, Madison 3. 

WILMETTE, ILLINOIS (17,226). Superintendent 


of Filtration. At least five years’ experience jn 
filtration plant operation is required. Salary 
range $3,600 to $4,200. Apply to Village Man- 
ager W. A. Wolff. 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER. Fellowships in Gov- 
ernment Management. Ten graduate fellowships 
providing a stipend of $1,200 each for the 12- 
month period beginning September 1, 1946. Ap- 
plications are considered in order of receipt 
until September 1. For further information 
write Department of Government Management, 
University of Denver, 1425 Cleveland Place, 
Denver 2, Colorado. 

APPOINTMENTS 

C. A. BENTLEY, city manager of McAlester, 
Oklahoma, 1938-45, and of Duncan, Oklahoma, 
1945-46, was recently appointed city manager 
of El Reno, Oklahoma. 

L. E. GerrisH, town manager of Brownville, 
Maine, 1944-46, has been appointed city man- 
ager of Dexter, Maine. 

H. F. Hart, formerly with the Pennsylvania 
State Highway Department, has been appointed 
city manager of Milford, Delaware. 

H. M. Prerce, city engineer, has been pro- 
moted to be first city manager of Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 

R. L. SEAMAN, former state and county off- 
cial, was recently appointed acting city manager 
of Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

H. L. SENSEMAN, engineer of Wyoming Town- 
ship, Michigan, 1941-45, has been appointed 
first city manager of Fremont, Michigan. 

WALTER C. SmitH, who has been on leave as 
colonel in the Engineer Corps, United States 
Army, has returned to the city manager posi- 
tion of Wheeling, West Virginia. 

T. M. Stokes, city secretary-treasurer, has 
been appointed city manager of Pittsburg, 
Texas. 

ANDREW C. Swan, town manager of Blaine, 
Maine, 1945-46, was recently appointed first 
city manager of Richmond, Maine. 

Brit N. TAyLor, city manager of Longview, 
1928-40; Port Arthur, 1940-45; and McAllen, 
Texas, 1945-46, was recently appointed city 
manager of Beaumont, Texas. 

G. D. Wirxkrys, housing manager for the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority in Wichita, Kan- 
sas, has been appointed first city manager of 
Liberal, Kansas. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 

Age 26. Married. A.B., 1943; MLS. in public 
administration, Syracuse University. Experi- 
ence: recreation commission supervisor at Syra- 
cuse for three years; personnel analyst, War 
Production Board, four months; assistant direc- 
tor, Onondaga County Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Syracuse, two years. Taught at Syracuse 
University, now teaching at University of Illi- 
nois. Interested in governmental research or 
related activities. J-1. 
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The Pick of the Month 


AcTION PROGRAM: THE PRESIDENT’s HIGH- 


way SAFETY CONFERENCE. Government 

Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

May, 1946. 23pp. 10 cents. 

The chief administrator of every municipality 
should study this report as a basis for recom- 
mendations to the city council and for improv- 
ing traffic administration. It contains a sum- 
mary of the recommendations adopted and ap- 
proved by the President’s Conference held in 
Washington, May 8 to 10, 1946. 


GENERAL 


A Home RULE CHARTER FOR St. Louis County. 
Government Research Institute, 769 Paul 
Brown Building, St. Louis. 1946. 16pp. 

THE Law oF MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS; 1945 
CUMULATIVE SUPPLEMENT. By Eugene Mc- 
Quillin. Callaghan & Company, 401 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11. 2nd Edition. 1945. 
1,061pp. $15. 


FINANCE 

ASSESSMENT Ratios. Illinois Legislative Coun- 
cil, Springfield. 1946. 26pp. 

Crry CAPITAL OUTLAY FROM 1937 THROUGH 
1943. Governments Division, Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D. C. April, 1946. 
21pp. 

BUDGETARY PROCEDURE AND CONTROL. Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research, 1050 Buhl 
Building, Detroit 26. 1946. 10pp. 

MarKETING Mvunicripat Bonps. Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1946. 50 cents. 

STATE EXPENDITURE IN 1944. Governments Di- 
vision, Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1946. 30pp. 

TAXATION OF Horse Ractinc. Federation of Tax 
Administrators, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. 1946. 30pp. 75 cents. 

Use or ELtectric ACCOUNTING MACHINE EQUIP- 
MENT. Comptroller, City Hall, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 1945. 52pp. 


FIRE 
ApvANCE Reports TO 50TH ANNUAL MEETING. 
National Fire Protection Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch Street, Boston 10. 1946. 172pp. 
FirE SAFETY REQUIREMENTS FOR BOWLING AL- 
LEYS. Division of Fire Prevention, Spring- 
field, Illinois. September 15, 1945. 12pp. 





INDUSTRIAL FIRE BRIGADES TRAINING MANUAL. 
National Fire Protection Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch Street, Boston 10. 2nd Edition. 
1946. 188pp. $1.50. 

MANUAL OF FirE-Loss PREVENTION OF THE 
FEDERAL Fire Councit. Public Buildings 
Administration. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 2nd Edition. 1945. 
162pp. 30 cents. 

MUNICIPAL FIRE DEPARTMENT SERVICE TO 
AREAS OUTSIDE CoRPORATE Limits. By 
George C. Franklin and James E. Tucker. 
North Carolina League of Municipalities, 
Raleigh. 1946. 17pp. $1. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE. Daniel B. Tierney, Secretary, 
International Association of Fire Chiefs, Ar- 
lington 74, Massachusetts. 1945. 291pp. 

PROPOSED 1946 ELEcTRICAL Cope. National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston 10. April, 1946. 185pp. 


HEALTH 


Axsout County HEALTH DEPARTMENTS. Circu- 
lar No. 199. State Department of Public 
Health, Springfield, Illinois. 1945. 49pp. 

ME4SURING THE COMMUNITY FOR A HOSPITAL. 
American Hospital Association, 18 East Di- 
vision Street, Chicago 10. 1945. 39pp. 


HOUSING 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE PRINCIPAL 
PROVISIONS OF STATE URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 
LEGISLATION. National Housing Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 1945. 74pp. 

Curcaco EMERGENCY Hovusinc Cope, OrpI- 
NANCES, ETC. City Council, City Hall, Chi- 
cago. 1946. 26pp. 

MINIMUM PHYSICAL STANDARDS AND CRITERIA 
FOR THE PLANNING AND DesIGN or FPHA- 
ArmpeD UrBAN Low-ReENT Hovsinc. Federal 
Public Housing Authority, Washington, D. C. 
1945. 14pp. 

Our Hovsinc Prositem. National League of 
Women Voters, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 1946. 18pp. 10 cents. 


PERSONNEL 
CLERICAL Jos Evatuation. National Office 


Management Association, 2118 Lincoln-Lib- 
erty Building, Philadelphia 7. 1946. 24pp. 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION. By Ralph 
W. Ells. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
330 West 42 Street, New York 18. 1945. 
$1.50. 

SALARY AND WAGE DATA FOR MICHIGAN CITIES 
oF More THAN 10,000 PopuLaTION. Michi- 
gan Municipal League, 205 South State Street, 
Ann Arbor. 1946. Unpaged. $1. 

SALARIES AND WAGES OF OFFICIALS AND EM- 
PLOYEES OF TEXAS CITIES AND Towns. The 
League of Texas Municipalities, 2220 Guada- 
lupe Street, Austin 21. 1946. 32pp. 

Stupy oF Proposep SALARY INCREASES IN THE 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO, POLICE AND FIRE DEPART- 
MENTS AS BASED ON THE AVERAGE COMPEN- 
SATION ADJUSTMENT ForMULA. Chamber of 
Commerce, Zanesville, Ohio. 1946. Unpaged. 


PLANNING 


THE ANAHEIM COMMUNITY PLANNING PROJ- 
ECT; A COMPREHENSIVE LONG-RANGE, ALL- 
INCLUSIVE CIvic PROGRAM OF IMPROVEMENT. 
Chamber of Commerce, Anaheim, California. 
1946. 20pp. Si 

County ZONING ORDINANCES IN ILLINo!s. IIli- 
nois Legislative Council, State Capitol, Spring- 
field, Illinois. March, 1946. 21pp. 

ZONING ORDINANCE, EFFECTIVE ON AND AFTER 
Aucust 30, 1945. Borough of Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania. 1945. 14pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 

ADVANCE PLANNING REGULATIONS. Bureau of 
Community Facilities, United States Federal 
Works Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 1946. 
8pp. 

BUILDING, PLUMBING, AND ELECTRICAL INSPEC- 
TION IN VIRGINIA MUNICIPALITIES. League of 
Virginia Municipalities, 902 Travelers Build- 
ing, Richmond 19. 1946. 9pp. 25 cents. 

MINIMUM SANITARY REQUIREMENTS FOR SWIM- 
MING POOLS AND BATHING PLACES WITH AD- 
DITIONAL INFORMATION AND SUGGESTIONS ON 
DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. State Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Springfield, Illinois. 
May, 1945. 5Opp. 

PROPOSED METROPOLITAN SANITARY DISTRICTS 
AND SEWER RENTALS. Louisville Area Devel- 
opment Association, Louisville, Kentucky. 
1945. 30pp. 

RECOMMENDED PRACTICE OF STREET AND HIGH- 
way LIGHTING, 1945. Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 
10. 1946. 32pp. 50 cents. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS REGARDING THE USE 
OF THE CiTy-OWNED PASSENGER Cars. New 
York State Bureau of Municipal Information, 
6 Elk Street, Albany. 1946. 5Spp. 

THE WATER-CARRIAGE COLLECTION OF GARBAGE. 
American Public Works Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1946. 16pp. 50 
cents. 


RECREATION 


PLANNING FOR RECREATION AREAS AND FACcILI- 
TIES IN SMALL TOWNS AND Cities. By J. Lee 
Brown. Office of Community War Services. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1945. 5ipp. 20 cents. 

RECREATION CONGRESS PROCEEDINGS. National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. 1946. 179pp. $1.75. 

RECREATION: A PosTWAR PLAN FOR THE City 
oF Los ANGELES. Playground and Recreation 
Commission, Los Angeles, California. 1946, 
Unpaged. 


TRAFFIC 


AmeERIcA’s TRAFFIC SAFETY CHAMPIONS; THE 
NATIONAL TRAFFIC SAFETY CONTEST. National 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, 1945. 25pp. 

SPECIFIC PROPOSALS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
TraFFic Courts. By Harvey D. Booth. Na- 
tional Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. 1945. 8pp. 

SPEED IN THE TRANSITION PERIOD. Joint Com- 
mittee on Postwar Speed Control, National 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 1945. 7pp. 

TRAFFIC ACCIDENT PREVENTION ‘THROUGH 
Motor VEHICLE INSPECTION. American Asso- 
ciation of Motor Vehicle Administrators, 
Woodward Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
26pp. 

Use oF ACCIDENT AND REPEATER FIes. Traffic 
Engineering and Safety Department, Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, Washington, 
D. C. 1945. 4pp. 


UTILITIES 


NATIONAL PoLicy FOR AVIATION; A SPECIAL 
CoMMITTEE Report. National Planning As- 
sociation, 800—21 Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 1946. 68pp. 50 cents. 

To EsTaABLisH A Missourt VALLEY AUTHORITY; 
HEARINGS ON S.555 BEFORE A SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF SENATE COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND 
RECLAMATION. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1945. 699pp. $1.25. 

TREND TowARD PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF ELEC- 
TRIc Utitities. By R. E. McDonnell. Burns 
and McDonnell Engineering Company, 107 
West Linwood Blvd. Kansas City, Missouri. 
1945. 24pp. 


WELFARE 


DETENTION AND PROSECUTION OF CHILDREN. 
By Fred Gross. Central Howard Association, 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5. 1945. 
177pp. $1.50. 

SoctaAL STATISsTIcs: Pt. 3. Houston CHILDREN 
AND THE Potice. Council of Social Agencies. 
Houston, Texas. 1946. 44pp. 
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